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THREE FAMOUS ENGLISHWOMEN. 


By ELIZABETH LOUISA KIRTON. 


F the many women whose names 
are written large in the roll of 
England’s history, numerous 

groups might be formed from varying 
points of view which would discfose 
striking contrasts or interesting parallels. 
It is an admitted truism that women 
have exerted an enormous influence not 
only on British but on universal history. 
Sometimes this influence is exerted 
directly on public affairs or again 
through an intermediary, or it may be 
that the social or political intrigues of a 
party or a family centre about the per- 
sonality of some woman and forces her 
into a prominence to which she would not 
of her own will aspire. Such contrasts 
exist in the lives of Lady Jane Grey, of 
Queen Elizabeth and of Nell Gwynne. 
The oge was the creature of circum- 
stance and the victim of the vaulting 
ambition of others; the second was a 
great ruler; and the third an expo- 
nent of that feminine power behind the 
throne which has in varying degrees and 
in so many reigns directed from policy or 
whim the destinies of nations. Further- 
more one was a royal wife, the second a 
royal spinster, the third a royal mistress. 
Without pressing the distinctions too 
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closely, we may find it interesting to 
pursue in a single article an inquiry into 
the characters, fortunes and accomplish- 
ments of these three notable women. 
The study should at least afford some 
piquant reflections. 

Lady Jane Grey, the “ twelfth-day” 
Queen of England, as renowned for her 
virtues and accomplishments as for her 
misfortunes, was a daughter of Henry 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk, and of Frances 
Brandon, niece of King Henry VIII. She 
was born in 1537, and educated with 
strictness in all the learning of the age. 
Her intellect was equal to the efforts.to 
which it was strained. Besides a perfect 
acquaintance with the accomplishments 
usually found in ladies of her rank at 
that time, she was versed in the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French languages, 
and had some acquaintance with Hebrew 
and Arabic. With the learned Roger 
Ascham she was a favourite scholar. 
With the reformer Bullinger she corres- 
ponded in Latin as correct as his own. 
The ripeness of her understanding, how- 
ever, and the moral strength of her 
character, were best seen under the trying 
circumstances which befel her in the last 
(the seventeenth) year of her life. She had 
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been brought up in the Protestant faith ; 
and when her cousin, King Edward VL., 
was seized with mortal illness, the 
ambitious and unprincipled Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, who professed to be 
the most zealous leader of the Protestant 
party in England, and was all-powerful in 
the counsels of the young king, resolved 
on using Lady Jane Grey as a tool for his 
own aggrandisement and for the exclusion 
of the Princess Mary from the throne. 
The first public step towards the fulfil- 
ment of his project was the marriage of 
his son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady 
Jane Grey on the 
25th of May, 1553, 
when also the 
lady’s two sisters 
and Lord Guild- 
ford’s sister were 
wedded, with the 
same view of 
furthering Nor- 
thumberland’s 
ambitious plans. 
All this was done 
with an indecent 
disregard of the 
king’s illness, the 
dangerous nature 
of which had in- 
deed urged on the 
hasty marriages. 
In his last hours 
Edward: was so 
wrought upon by 
Northumberland, 
that, contrary to 
the opinions of his 
council and the judges, he caused letters 
patent to be drawn and signed, by which 
Mary and Elizabeth were excluded from 
the succession, and the crown was 
bequeathed to Lady Jane Grey and her 
heirs. Lady Jane, who knew nothing of 
the intrigue that was going on, was at 
her own request and out of consideration 
to her youth and the youth of her husband, 
allowed to reside for a while with her 
mother in the country. At the approach 
of Edward’s death she was summoned to 
her father-in-law’s house and informed 
that the king had appointed her to be 
heir to the crown. This she did not 
believe but deemed it a jest until Lady 
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Northumberland came to her and, after 
a stormy scene with the Duchess of 
Suffolk, carried off the young bride almost 
as a prisoner. On the gth of July, three 
days after the king’s decease, which had 
been kept secret, Lady Jane was requested 
to be at Sion House to receive an order 
from the king. She went alone, and 
immediately after her arrival was waited 
upon by Northumberland and other lords, 
his fellow-conspirators. The duke, as 
president of the council, announced the 
demise of the crown and the late king’s 
will that she should succeed him. The 
lords then knelt 
and did homage 
.to the Lady Jane 
as queen. Both 
announcements 
agitated her 
deeply. She felt 
sincere grief for 
the loss of her 
royal cousin, 
whom she loved 
as a brother, and 
the burden of the 
crown greatly 
oppressed her. 
She shook,covered 
her face with her 
hands, and fell 
fainting to the 
ground. Soon, 
however, resum- 
ing her courage, 
she prayed, that 
if the throne was 
justly hers, God 
would give her grace to govern for 
His service and for the welfare of the 
people. The narrative of Queen Jane’s 
nominal reign of ten days must be sought 
in the history of England. She had no 
legal tie ; her cause was not popular ; her 
father-in-law, whose instrument she was 
known to be, was universally detested ; 
while Mary as the rightful heir enjoyed 
a large measure of popularity. Northum- 
berland’s projects, spite of his advan- 
tageous position, fell to ruin in an 
incredibly short space of time. Lady 
Jane knew nothing of their nature or 
extent. When the crown, unasked for, 
was brought to her to try on, she was 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH READING THE FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER, 
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informed that another crown must be 
made for her husband; she started, 
perceiving as it would seem, for the first 
time, that she was but a puppet in the 
hands of the Dudleys. She thereupon told 
Guildford that the consent of parliament 
must be obtained before he could be 
crowned. He went whining to his 
mother, who, finding that nothing could 
move the firmness of the young queen, 
bade her son to leave his ungrateful and 
disobedient wife. On Wednesday, the 
19th of July, when the army had refused to 
fight against Mary, and the council had 
turned against their president Northum- 
berland, the Duke of Suffolk was required 
to give up the Tower, where his daughter, 
the nominal queen, was residing. He 
yielded, and, rushing to her room, tore 
down the canopy under which she was 
sitting, saying she was no longer queen. 
She replied that his present words were 
more welcome than those in which he 
had advised her to accept the crown ; and 
her reign being at an end, she asked 
innocently if she might leave the Tower 
and go home. She did not leave what 
was now her prison until seven months 
later, when on February 12th, 1554, she 
was taken out to die on the scaffold. 
Queen Mary had no desire to take her 
young cousin’s life, being satisfied with 
her own bloodless victory and with the 
punishment of the real conspirators. The. 
emissaries of the Emperor Charles V. 
strove hard to accomplish the destruction 
of Lady Jane and her husband. The 
queen however, firmly resisted all their 
suggestions until the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, in which the Duke of 
Suffolk and his brothers took an active 
part, touched her on the point that was 
closest to her heart, her marriage with 
Philip of Spain ; then she consented to the 
death of those who might prove the inno- 
cent cause of other rebellions. She en- 
deavoured, first, by means of Feckenham, 
Abbot of Westminster, to convert Lady 
Jane to the Roman Catholic faith, but in 
vain. There was a clear understanding, 
a heroic courage, and true piety in this 
young girl of seventeen. Her husband 
desired an interview on the morning of 
the execution, but she declined, because 
“it would only increase their trial ; they 
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would meet soon enough in the other 
world.” She saw him alive going to the 
scaffold, and his headless corpse return- 
ing. She went to the scaffold calmly ; 
and having admitted that she had broken 
the law in accepting the crown, but 
without any guilt of intention, she died, 
with these words on her lips: “ Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
In her letters to Bullinger, ‘she has left 
a portrait of herself,” says Froude, “‘ drawn 
by her own hand, a portrait of piety, 
purity, and free noble innocence, un- 
coloured even to a fault with the 
emotional weakness of humanity.” 
Four years after the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throneon the death of Mary Tudor. 
Elizabeth was nearly twenty-five years of 
age at the time. Not the least valuable 
part of her education had consisted in the 
adversities through which she had passed. 
It was of great importance to the future 
power of Elizabeth, that the first ten or 
eleven years of her reign wage years of 
comparative tranquillity. Heavy as were 
,the clouds which seemed to hang on all 
parts of the horizon at her accession, they 
rolled away without a storm. Since the 
origin of the rupture between Henry VIII. 
and the papal See, such had been the con- 
fusion of opinions and the conflict of 
parties, that the block, the gallows, and 
the stake had been in frightful requisition, 
and the darkness in this respect had 
become the blackness of darkness under 
Mary. When the crown passed to Eliza- 
beth men bégan to breathe again. The 
sun seemed to shine once more. The 
people became increasingly attached to 
the sway of their maiden queen, whose 
influence they felt to be upon the whole 
so benignant. England, in this interval, 
became settled and strong, and capable of 
taking the place which providence had 
assigned to her as the head of the great 
Protestant interest. The story of her 
reign is too familiar to our readers to need 
reit- ration. Her position among the 
sovereigns of England is prominent and 
commanding. Mary was the first female 
who had wielded the sceptre of this 
country, and her sister was to supply a 
model of female supremacy which it 
would be hard for another of her sex to 
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surpass. The person of Elizabeth was 
stately and commanding. Her 
if not handsome, possessed attraction, as 
bespeaking intelligence and other high 


qualities. Her manner on public occasions 


features, 
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alone, and she seemed disposed to make 
it felt that her hand was strong—equal to 
that high function. She was many times 
solicited to marry, and her subjects, look- 
ing to the probabilities of the future, 


DEATH OF QUEEN “ELIZABETH. 


From the painting by Paul Delaroche in the Louvre, Paris. 


was dignified and queenly, though she 
could sometimes blend the familiar and 
the playful even with State ceremonies. 
Her temper was at times high, haughty, 
and resentful, but it rarely became such 
without a reason. Though a woman, she 
had to rule a great nation. to rule it 


might well be desirous to see her take 
that step. But she was to die the “ Virgin 
Queen.” Nevertheless, her woman’s heart 
found a pleasure in the society of the 
other sex. Men of rank and accomplish- 


ments were always about her, and such 
as were in her favour were allowed to 
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address her in language of admiration, 
such as discreet lovers are wont to address 
to their mistresses. This foible of woman- 
hood has been costly to her reputation. 
Her Romanist calumniators have founded 
all kinds of fqul charges or insinuations 
upon it. No Protestant of intelligence 
and candour attaches the slightest weight 
to these ; but among Catholics, especially 
on the Continent, they have been widely 
credited. The traducers have followed 
her even to her last hours, and have made 
these such as they wished them to have 
been, or imagined they should have been. 
Her literary tastes, which she had culti- 
vated amidst the troubles of her early 
life, were not abandoned when her 
thoughts became occupied with the rule 
ofa kingdom. She never ceased to take 
pleasure in reading “the best and wisest 
histories.” When beyond middle life she 
made translations from Beethius, Sallust, 
Horace, and Tacitus. When sixty-five 
years of age she translated some of 
Plutarch’s Lives into English. Of course 
her example greatly influenced the litera- 
ture of her age. A Polish ambassador, 
addressing her in Latin, used expressions 
which excited her displeasure, and Eliza- 
beth extemporised a reply in the same 
language, rebuking him for his fault. 
Like her father, Elizabeth was vain of the 
loyalty of her subjects. She had a sound 
English heart, and it was a matter of pride 
to her that her throne was made stable 
by the affections of such hearts. ‘This 
feeling, though it did not prevent some 
appearances of harshness in her adminis- 
tration, did much to check tendencies 
of that nature. 

The following passage from Castelnau, 
the French ambassador, who knew Eliza- 
beth and England well, may be accepted 
as an impartial testimony to her charac- 
ter and reign: “She has prospered in 
all her affairs, and continues to do. Not 
from possessing great wealth, or from 
granting large donations, for she has 
always been a great economist, but with- 
out exacting from her subjects in the 
manner of her predecessors. Her great 
desire has been the repose of her people. 
Hence the nation has become exceedingly 
rich during her reign. But however 
unusual her ability, she has never under- 
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taken great affairs in her own judgment, 
but has always conferred with her council. 
Careful to keep out of wars, she has 
thrown them upon her neighbours rather 
than drawn them upon herself. She has 
been taxed with avarice, but unjustly, 
and because she has refused to be free 
with her gifts. She discharged all the 
debts of her predecessors, put her own 
finances into good order, and ‘amassed 
great riches without imposing any new 
tax upon her people. She has reigned 
eight years together without asking for a 
single subsidy, though her predecessors 
required one every three years; and in 
1570, when her subjects offered her money, 
she thanked them, but declined it, and 
assured them that no levy of that kind 
should ever be made on them, except as 
the necessity of the state might demand 
eg 

Among the weaknesses of her later 
years we must reckon the favour shown 
to the Earl of Leicester, and one of her 
latest. sorrows was the death of the Earl 
of Essex. The queen was seized with 
her mortal illness towards the end of 
March, 1603. Imperious to the’ last, she 
refused to take medicine or to go to her 
bed : she sat on cushions, and with her 
finger pressed to her mouth, remained 
silent until her death, which occurred on 
the 24th of March. 

The third figure in our gallery of 
historical women is Nell Gwynne, the 
comedy actress, who rose from the position 
of orange-girl at the theatre in Drury 
Lane to the top of her profession. She 
was born in Coal Yard, Drury Lane, in 
the year 1650; the city of Hereford 
claims also this distinction, probably 
confounding her with her mother, who 
bore the same name,.and came to an 
untimely end by slipping into a pond 
attached to her house at-Chelsea. Nell’s 
father is said to have been a Captain 
Gwyn, who died in prison at Oxford. 
“ Pretty, witty Nelly,” as Samuel Pepys 
calls her in his diary, first appeared as an 
actress in 1668, and continued on the 
boards with more or less success until 
1672. In the meantime she had excited 
the admiration and become the mistress 
of Charles II., and had given birth, 8th 
May, 1670, to a son, who was created 
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From the painting by Paul Delaroche in the National Gallery of British Art. 


first Duke of St. Albans in January, 
1683—84. A second son, born 26th 
December, 1671, was named James after 
the Duke of York, and died at an early 
age. Bishop Burnet speaks of mistress 
Gwynne as a most mild, indiscreet, and 
diverting creature. Though not tall, she 
had an elegant figure, with particularly 
pretty feet; a charming voice, and was 
celebrated for her manner of dancing jigs. 
Nor was she deficient in spirit, as the 
ready wit of this low-born orange-girl 
was a match for the pretentious dignity of 
Mademoiselle de Querouaille, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth. On one occasion, 
the duchess appearing at Court in 
mourning for a prince of the blood in 
France, Nelly appeared similarly attired, 
and when asked for whom she mourned, 
replied, “O, the Cham of Tartary is 
dead; and he was quite as near a relation 


of mine as the Prince de —— was to 
Mam’selle de Querouaille.” 

To the fiail, but kind, actress, has been 
attributed the founding of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, although some of her biographers 
deny the statement. Thomas Campbell 
tells us that “‘ Nelly, who was called the 
poor man’s friend,” was literally a general 
favourite, and not undeservedly ; for bred 
as she had been, amidst the haunts of dis- 
sipation, vice was more her destiny than 
her blame. She was really a good- 
hearted woman, and in the days of her 
prosperity showed herself grateful to her 
old friends, among whom she had the 
honour of ranking Otway and Dryden. 
She was faithful to the king, and never 
pestered him about politics, and was 
never the creature of ministers. Once 
when Charles had ordered an extrava- 
gant service of plate as a present to the 
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Duchess of Portsmouth, from a jeweller 
in Cheapside, an immense crowd collected 
about the shop, cursing the Duchess, and 
wishing that the plate were melted and 
poured down her throat. But they added : 
“What a pity it should not be bestowed 
on Madame Ellen?” ‘The tradition con- 
necting Ellen Gwynne with Chelsea Hos- 
pital may have arisen from her character 
of benevolence, as well as from her 
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spectators with laughter. Whilst we may 
safely reject as unfounded gossip many of 
the stories associated with the name of 
Nell Gwynne, we cannot refuse belief to 
the various proofs of the kind-heartedness, 
liberality and—taking into consideration 
her subsequent power to do harm— 
absolute goodness of a woman mingling 
(if we may believe a passage in Pepys) 
from her earliest years in the most 
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From the painting by Sir Peter Lely, 


frequently visiting Chelsea, where her 
mother lived for years. 

Charles II. recommended Nell to his 
brother with his last breath, begging him 
not to let poor Nelly starve. Burnet says 
she was first introduced to the king by 
Buckingham to supplant the Duchess of 
Cleveland; but others tell us he first 
noticed her in consequence of a hat of the 
circumference of a coach-wheel, in which 
Dryden made her deliver a prologue, as a 
set-off to an enormous hat of Pistol’s at 
the other house, and which convulsed the 


depraved scenes of a most dissolute age. 
The life of Nell Gwynne, from the time 
of her connexion with Charles II. t6 that 
of her death, proved that error had been 
forced upon her by circumstances, rather 


than indulged from choice. She resided 
in a house which is now No. 79, Pall 
Mall, where she died of apoplexy in 1691, 
and was buried in St.. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. Tenison preached her funeral 
sermon, and spoke warmly of her chari- 
ties, her sincere repentance, and pious 
end, 
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If | were to attempt a dogmatic asser- 
tion as to which of these three notable 
women exhibited the qualities most 
attractive to men, my judgment as a 
woman might well be questioned. Be- 
tween them they possessed most of the 
characteristics that are classed as feminine 
attributes, and some which men are dis- 
posed to claim as purely masculine virtues. 


ELEANOR GWYNNE AS BACCHANTE. 


From a painting. 


The precocious learning of Lady Jane 
Grey and the statecraft of Elizabeth are, 
to say the least, unusual among women, 
but the one was combined with a delicacy 
of feeling, an absence of personal am- 
bition, and a reliance upon masculine 
guidance that are peculiarly feminine, 
while with Elizabeth’s man-like qualities 
of command and independence of judg- 
ment went those especially womanly 
attributes of unreasoning jealousy and 
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extravagant resentment of fancied slights. 
The one rouses all that is chivalrous in 
man’s nature; the other leaves his ro- 
mantic impulses cold. He would risk his 
life to save the one from her untimely fate 
and then speedily betake himself from the 
too constant presence of so pedantic a com- 
panionship to the vivacious and sprightly 
society of some Nell Gwynne of the day ; 
he would adventure dar- 
ingly for the smiles of the 
Virgin Queen, but find 
his ultimate enjoyment 
in a less imperious and 
exacting mistress. In 
spite of her foibles Nell 
Gwynne approaches, | 
suspect, more nearly to 
the masculine standard 
of womanly charm than 
Lady Jane Grey or Queen 
Elizabeth. Her beauty, 
her esprit, her fidelity, 
her good nature and her 
good sense made a most 
captivating personality. 
On the whole, her influ- 
ence over Charles was 
not to his detriment, but 
was, it is usually con- 
ceded, to the advantage 
of his character. Nell 
Gwynne was as free from 
the ill-tempered jealousy 
of Elizabeth as from the 
precocious erudition of 
Lady Jane Grey, but she 
might, under the altered 
conditions, have made as 
safe and sensible a queen 
as the one, or as coura- 
geous a martyr as the 
other. She was not a 
mere butterfly of fashion and frivolity ; 
she had character, self-command, a just 
view of her place and the disposition 
to do good rather than harm. Above 
all, she had a rare judgment for one 
so born and trained in early life. If 
she had entered the world through the 
golden portals of high birth, who can 
say that she might not have rivalled 
the fame of any of the great women of 
history ? 
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GRAND function was just ‘over at 
the Government House in the 
capital of one of our Eastern 

Colonies; the strains of a last waltz came 
floating on the air from the brilliantly- 
lighted ball-room and through the. wide 
verandah, out to the large pillared portico, 
where departing guests were rapidly 
being driven away. 

Above the marble steps were two 
women, both noticeable in their own 
way, who stood awaiting their turn to 
leave, and chatting with their partners 
before they said good-night. The first 
was evidently married; she had drawn 
off her gloves, and on the third finger of 
her left hand shone the token of her bond- 
age. She was tall and fair, with a thought- 
ful and good face, with straight Greek 
features, and a quantity of wavy hair 
twisted in thick coils round her head. 
The other was of a medium height, slight 
and graceful, with red-brown hair that 
had a dash of gold in it; and dark eyes, 
which, flashing, showed a daring spirit ; 
a nose slightly vetvoussé, and a pretty 
mouth, with soft red lips, that had a trick 
of forming such a charming smile as won 
all hearts at once. She was talking in 
low tones to the man who stood beside 
her, a man tall and broad-shouldered, 
whose well-built frame bespoke his 
strength and power. Long ago his face 
must have been a handsome one, before 
the lines of care had formed on it, leaving 
traces of a hard life and a sad one. 

He bent down over her, no doubt to 
whisper some soft nothing in her ear, as 
smilingly she said her last good-night 
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and turned to enter the waiting carriage 
after her companion of the Greek face. 

“Oh, it has been a lovely ball! I did 
enjoy itso!” she exclaimed, as she leaned 
back on the way home. 

“Did you, dear? I am glad. 1 did 
not see you dancing much, but perhaps 
you found it pleasanter outside.” 

“It was so hot, and I was rather tired. 
I was sitting in the garden a long while 
talking to Miles Cardew.” 

“Nan, don’t be cross with me if I say 
something which perhaps you may not 
like. Why Miles Cardew? Can’t you 
find some other man to flirt with, 
who would be just as interesting and 
amusing, and without the risk of diffi- 
culties or trouble afterwards ?” 

“Difficulties! What trouble could 
there be? Besides, I’m not flirting with 
him. He is good-looking and amusing, 
and we get on well together, that is all.” 

“Yes, I've heard you say that sort of 

thing before. You like to play with fire, 
and so far you have only burnt your 
fingers once, but you don’t mind how 
often you make others burn theirs. You 
say you're not flirting; probably that’s 
true. With him it’s different—there’s 
something more than flirting. One can 
see with half an eye the man’s in love 
with you, desperately in love. Take 
care, Nan; some day you will be 
sorry.” 
“For goodness’ sake, Florence, don’t 
be so ridiculously in earnest, dear. What 
if he were a bit in love? It would do 
him good, wake him up a bit. From 
what i hear, his life must be a deadly 
dull one.” 

“Yes, very dull. 
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it will make it any better for him to 
plunge into a great amour with you?” 

“] shan’t see enough of him for that. 
He only comes in now and then, and he 
goes back to his estate to-morrow. He 
asked me to go with him, by the way, 
and stay a few days with his wife. If I 
knew her, perhaps I would, but I’m not 
sure that I care to risk incarceration on 
an island miles away from civilised 
society in the companionship of a 
woman I have never seen. Do you know 
his wife?” 

“‘ She’s nice enough, but she’s often ill, 
and always very sad. She’s not a happy 
woman. He married her years ago, and 
I fancy she’s much older than himself. 
He came out from home quite young, and 
went to Australia to learn farming, and 
it was there he picked her up; she’s not 
socially his equal, but she is passable. 
They came here with two children and 
no means, and Frank got him the man- 
agement of thisestate. He comes in now 
and then on business connected with it, 
as you know, but otherwise his existence 
must be dreary, as I fancy his wife is no 
real help or comfort to him, and the 
children are in England now.” 

“Flo, don’t you think it’s possible for 
a man and woman to be great friends 
without the certainty of it developing 
into any deeper feeling later on? Pla- 
tonic friendship, that’s the name they 
give it, is it not? Well, I should like to 
have him for a friend; he looks as if he 
could be very staunch and true. Don’t 
you think that is possible?” 

“Only when either the man or the 
woman cares very much for someone 
else.” 

“ Ah, then in our case it can be done.” 

“I’m sorry for him, and that’s why I say 
don’t risk making matters worse for him 
by letting him get fond of you. It’s sport 
for you, but it might be death for him, 
and he’s too good a fellow to be played 
with as }’ve seen you play with men. 
You’re not angry, Nan? I thought | 
might say this without fear that you 
would take it amiss.” 

The two had been close friends for 
many years, at school and afterwards, till 
Florence married Frank Henderson, an 
official in the Civil Service, and went 


abroad. For three years they had not 
met, then Florence sent a pressing invita- 
tion to her friend to come and visit her; 
she would see something of what life in 
the tropics was, and escape the fog and 
cold of the winter months at home. 
Tempted by the pleasant picture, Nan 
Presgrave had induced her parents to 
consent to a parting with her, and had 
come out to spend a few months in the 
East. She was no longer in her premiére 
jeunesse. She was now about five-and- 
twenty, with as much experience as most 
women of her age in the matter of flirta- 
tion, in which-she was a past mistress. 
On her, first arrival she had received the 
usual amount of admiration and attention 
which is bestowed on a pretty girl under 
like circumstances in a foreign station. 
Amongst the foremost of her admirers 
was a certain Captain Godfrey, who 
appeared to find especial favour in her 
eyes ; and one day Nan confided to her 
friend that she had never met a man she 
liked so well, which, for her, was saying 
a good deal. But suddenly his admira- 
tion seemed to cool; and one evening, 
when sitting out a dance with him, he 
thought it necessary to hint to her that 
he was not a marrying man, a sister was 
dependent on him, he had debts, etc., 
sufficient to touch her pride and stir her 
indignation. Was it possible, she 
thought, that she could have so shown 
her preference as to court excuses? 
Anxious to pique the man, she meta- 
phorically turned her back on him, and 
lavished all her fascination on her latest 
victim, Miles.Cardew, reckless of the 
censorious remarks her intimacy with 
him might cause, or the possible 
destruction of his peace of mind. 

“Of course I am not angry, dear, but 
neither must you be so.if I don’t appear 
to follow your advice. The fact is—and 
don’t think this is any reflection on your 
kindness and hospitality, because you’re 
both as nice to me as possible, and | 
could not be in better quarters—I want ° 
to get away for a little time. You 
know why, Flo; I want to be quiet and 
meditate a bit. I shall come tack all 
the better for the change.” 

“T wish you would not do it. I am 
sure it would be a great mistake. But 














if you will, you will, and there’s an end 
on't.”” 

“You know my restless nature. I 
want distraction. Don’t oppose me, 
there’s a dear. But here we are at home. 
I'll sleep on it and tell you in the 
morning what I mean to do.” 

“Give it up, Nan. Find some other 
way. Let this man go; there are plenty 
of others who would answer your purpose 
quite as well.” 

“Upon my word, you’re so anxious, 
Flo, that, if I didn’t know you worship 
Frank, I should imagine some. personal 
interest was involved in all this pleading 
for him. I ama wilful woman and you 
must forgive me. Good-night,” and 
she disappeared into her own room. 

She dismissed the native ayah who 
had awaited her return to assist in her 
disrobing, and, going on to the small 
verandah which overlooked the garden, 
she stood there gazing out over the 
moonlit scene. An only child of fairly 
well-off parents, she had grown up with 
no whim ungratified. She had laughed 
and danced through life, enjoying every- 
thing, without a thought for others. No 
trouble had ever crossed her path till 
now, and this one seemed to be too great 
to bear. 

“* To be or not to be?’ That is the 
question. To be, I think. I must go away ; 
I shall betray myself if Istay here. I love 
Captain Godfrey, but alas! I must never 
let him know. Each time we meet I 
fear that I may show it. I could not 
bear to wear my heart upon my sleeve. 
Oh, would to God that I had never seen 
his face! ‘To-night was one long torture 
to me, to be near to him, continually, 
and yet to have to hold aloof. This 
other man—yes, no doubt that Flo is 
right. He cares for me, but not too 
much. I will not let him care too much. 
I like him, he shall be my friend and 
help me in this great emergency. What 
happens to one when one broods and 
broods on the same unhappy subject, 
morning, noon, and night, and dreams of 
it when sleeping? It strikes me ‘that 
way madness lies.’ Sometimes I think I 
cannot bear it, and that I shall go mad. 
I will not meet him any more till I have 
fought the battle with myself and con- 
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The tears gathered in her eyes. 


quered this wretched weakness. What 
has come to me? I never felt like this 
before. God help me, for I love him—yes, 
with all my heart!” 

She leaned her head against a pillar 
where she stood, and her pretty face 
looked white and wan as the tears 
gathered in her eyes, and, unheeded by 
her, dropped upon her dress. Some 
while she remained there, until the night 
breezes, blowing softly, seemed to strike 
coldly on her uncovered neck and arms, 


and woke her from her reverie. She, 


shivered slightly, and, turning, slowly 
stepped into her room. 
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Il. 

FORTNIGHT had passed since 

Nan had left her temporary home 

and retired to the quietude and 
freedom of Miles Cardew’s estate, hoping 
there to find distraction from her troubled 
thoughts. His wife had welcomed her 
with a strange degree of cordiality, and 
though her mental state was one of doubt 
and discontent, and she was inclined to 
distrust Nan’s friendliness and.to feel some 
jealousy, as all neglected wives will do, 
yet she was really pleased to share Nan’s 
bright companionship, and to find in it a 
break in the solitude and dulness of 
her life. 

Nan had gone there for one week, but 
had already stayed two, each day post- 
poning her departure on the persuasion 
of her host, and, herself reluctant to face 
the pain of meeting again continually 
the man she loved, and beginning once 
more the battle with her feelings and her 
pride. She had spent some happy hours, 
wandering about the estate with Miles, 
interested in the details of his work; 
and, when that was done, rambling many 
miles through jungle paths with him, or 
sitting by the shore discussing subjects 
of all kinds, while they listened to the 
murmur of the sad sea waves. Friend- 
ship ripens rapidly under circumstances 
of such close association, and she had 
grown to know and like him very much. 
As for Miles, he simply worshipped her 
with an absolute and absorbing passion ; 
from the first moment they had met, he 
knew she was the one woman in the 
world for him, and these days spent 
entirely in her society had increased his 
growing admiration, until it developed 
into love, and gained complete possession 
of him, mastering every other considera- 
tion and every scruple, every question of 
right or wrong. He loved her, but he 
dared not speak. He had told her much 
of the history of his past life, and cursed 
the fate that bound him. Further than 
this, he dared not go. He had made 
that fatal mistake, which many others 
do, and deeply had he rued it; but never 
before as now. If he were free—but why 
think of that? She had come into his 
life as a bright shining star to illumine 
for a brief space its gloom and hopeless- 


ness. He would keep her whilst he 
could, and when she left him—well, he 
would not yet consider that. 

The working day was over, and the 
sun was slowly sinking behind some 
golden clouds, casting a red glow across 
the green leaves of the jungle which 
extended as far as the eye could reach 
along the hills, and throwing broad 
shadows from them upon the lower 
ground beneath. The coolies were 
returning from their labour, and their 
voices broke the stillness of the air as 
they called to one another on their home- 
ward way along the slopes between the 
rows of coffee trees laden with their crim- 
son berries. Nan had found a cosy corner 
for herself in a field of lalang grass quite 
near the bungalow. She was lying full 
length upon the ground, heedless of 
Snakes or centipedes and other noisome 
creatures of the soil ; a book she had been 
reading was tossed aside, and her arms 
made a pillow for her shapely little head ; 
her eyes fixed on the vault of heaven, 
between which and them nought inter- 
vened save one tall tree that shot up 
straight and leafless until it seemed to 
pierce the sky. She was lost in thought 
and in perplexity. The next day Miles 
was going to the mainland to transact 
some business. Should she return with 
him, as Florence Henderson had sent 
a note begging her to do? or should she 
listen to the prompting of her selfish 
inclination, and, regardless of what she 
knew she ought todo, stay ona little longer? 
Latterly she had been somewhat uneasy ° 
now and then. Miles had never said one 
word that even the most straight-laced 
could have carped at, and yet, more than 
once, she had caught an expression on his 
face, and a look in his eyes, which had 
made her feel afraid. Other men ere this 
had told her of their love, and she had 
not found it difficult to put their suit 
aside and free herself from any trouble 
afterwards. But there was a sense of 
force and power about this man which 
frightened her, and she felt she must not 
let things go too far. Her meditations 
were abruptly terminated by the appear- 
ance of his stalwart form between her 
and the sky, and she sat up hastily, 
saying : 








“How you startled me!” 

“Did you not hear me coming through 
the grass? You must have been asleep, 
or very deep in thought.” 

“So I was. A_ struggle between 
inclination and duty, which is always a 
mental effort of a most engrossing kind.” 

“ May I know the why and wherefore ? 
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kind to me, and | would not wish them 
to think me at all ungrateful. 1 am 
afraid I must-regretfully tear myself 
away. 

“Don't say that. They won't miss 
you for another week or so. I will see 
Mrs. Henderson and explain about it, 
and I'm sure she'll understand. It does 


“I don't want to, but I think I ought to go.” 


[ should have supposed you could have 
‘no duty here, save your inclination. That 
ishow it ought to be,” and he seated him- 
self beside her on the ground. 

“Ah, but that is how it isn’t! You 
see, the fact is I am very happy here, and 
have a thoroughly good time. You ask 
me to stay longer, and I really want to 
stay, but the Hendersons have been so 
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my wife good to have you here; we 
cannot spare you yet.” 

She thought for a moment, looking 
straight before her. The pain in his 
voice was unmistakable, and she knew 
it meant he could not bear to think of 
losing her. There was a pause, and 
then she spoke again, slowly, and in a 
low voice. 
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“T don’t want to, but I think I ought 
to go.” 

He leaned over and took her hand in 
his. 

“Nan—may I call you Nan? You 
know my history, the story of my life. It 
has not been a bed of roses for the last 
few years of it, and the only happy days 
I’ve had since boyhood have been these 
days I’ve spent with you. In a short 
while you must leave us and return to 
your friends, your round of pleasure and 
amusement. A week more or less of it to 
you makes little difference, but to me— 
well, to me that week would be a gift 
most infinitely precious. Spare me that 
short time out of the waste of long, long 
days that I shall have to live without 
you.” 

She raised her eyes to answer him, and 
met the glance which always frightened 
her. 

“Tf you put it in that way of course 
I will remain. But don’t look so 
depressed. We have agreed to be fast 
friends, and we shall often meet And, 
of course, you may call me Nan. I like 
it from my special friends. And now, 
sir, may I have my hand?” 

He pressed it gently as he let it fall. 

“When do you leave? I must write 
to Florence. She will say I am a fraud,” 
she added, as she rose to go. 

“To-night at eight o’clock. I should 
have left last night, but I always try to 
make the time of my coming and going 
rather uncertain, especially when I have 
money to bring back.” 

“What money? What difference does 
that make?” / 

“The wages for the coolies, a very 
large sum. You've heard of gang rob- 
beries in these parts, haven’t you? These 
low-class Chinese coolies are often a 
desperate bad lot, and we have a number 
of them just now at work on the estate. 
If they knew a sufficient sum was likely 
to be in the bungalow to make it worth 
their while, it would be quite possible 
for them to senda message to their friends, 
and bring over a gang of ruffians to rob 
the house. Being an island, it would be 
so easy for them afterwards to get away 
with their loot. So I don’t intend to 
give them a chance if I can help it, and 


never let them know beforehand when 
I’m going to bring the pay. I said that 
I was going yesterday, but I shall go 
to-night instead.” 

“And when shall you come back ?” 

“To-morrow afternoon. I must return 
in time to pay out all the cash before 
it’s dark. You won’t be nervous. The 
Indian servants are trustworthy, and my 
wife has often been here all alone. There 
is really no danger.” 

“Not exactly nervous, but I shall be 
glad to see you back. Now I must go 
and write my letter,” and nodding to 
him, she turned towards the bungalow. 

Later on they stood together on the 
seashore in the darkness, where a boat 
with native oarsmen lay waiting to convey 
him to the mainland. 

“ Good-night. Sleep well. Au revoir,” 
he said. 

And the following was the note she 
handed him to take to Florence Hender- 
son :— 

“ Drarest FLo,—Don’t scold me if I 
play the truant for a’short time longer. 
I did intend to have returned to you 
to-day, but instead I send this missive to 
tell you that I cannot tear myself away. 
This place is so charming, I must make 
the most of it, as probably I shall not 
come again. 

“ Coffee, coffee, everywhere, and not 
a drop to drink, which is literally 
true, as they send it all to market, 
and don’t save even a few berries for 
poor me. 

“It is a dear little bungalow, right on 
top ofa high hill, and all around it, as 
far as you can see, the coffee trees ; their 
large green leaves make a delicious rest 
for tired eyes, and the starry white 
blossoms, which I think so’ pretty, send 
a delightful fragrance on the air. I eat 
and sleep, and- bathe, and walk a good 
deal, the latter chiefly with my host, as 
I should find it somewhat cheerless stroll- 
ing forth alone. His wife—ah, well, I’m 
sorry for him. She is so absolutely dull 
and stupid; civil to me, and, I daresay, 
anxious to do her best to make things 
pleasant. 

“But, as you said, she’s not our sort, 
and then, poor thing! she is so very 
plain. Whatever could have made him 
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marry her? I don’t wonder he is glad 
whenever he can get away. She frets to 
have her children, and when she is not 
miserable she is ill with fever, and often 
can’t appear at all. I think he ought to 
send her home, but perhaps she does not 
want to go, or possibly they can’t afford 
it. I'll tell you all about my visit when 
I come, which will be presently. Miles 
will take this on to you, and bring back 
to me, I trust, your kind permission to 
extend my holiday.—Yours, ever most 
affectionately, 
“NAN.” 


III. 


AVING made up her mind to a 
certain course it was not Nan’s 
way to give a further thought to 

it. She sauntered back to the bungalow, 
enjoying the cool evening breeze, and 
thinking vaguely that it was a relief to 
have gained one week’s respite before 
returning to the constraint of civilised 
surroundings ; a few more days in which 
she could indulge herself in the freedom 
of the jungle life,so different to the daily 
routine of society to which 


she. was 


He sat down and_took her hand in his. 
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accustomed. She entered the bungalow 
and found her hostess had retired, so spoke 
a few words to her through the partition 
which separated the two rooms, and then 
prepared to go to rest. A little while 
she lay listening to the usual sounds, 
which, when she first came there, had 
kept her wakeful. The rustle of the 
wind through the palm trees, and the 
creaking of the chicks as they swung to 
and fro in the verandah, some dogs fight- 
ing below near a Chinaman’s hut, and 
the mewing of a pussy-cat calling to its 
friends ; whilst occasionally a rat scuttled 
across the attap roofing above her head, 
or a bat flew blindly through the room. 
She was accustomed to these noises now, 
and would have missed them had they 
ceased, and ere long they soothed her 
into slumber and she fell asleep. 

‘ In the middle of the night she was 
awakened suddenly by the sound of feet 
running outside her bedroom door, and 
at that moment a wild piercing scream 
fell on her ear. Half conscious, she 
started up, wondering what cry of dire 
distress had wakened her? She was not 
long in doubt; footsteps of several per- 
sons passed her door, and voices in a 
foreign tongue called loudly to each 
other in the passage. Likea flash came 
the recollection df Miles’ words that 
afternoon. 

“ Heaven help us! 
we are all alone.” 

Trembling with fear she opened her 
curtain, and stealthily crept across to 
where a faint streak of light showed 
through the partition door into the other 
room, wherein her hostess lay. She 
listened, but there was no movement, 
and she dared not open her door, and 
hardly dared to speak, lest by so doing 
she should attract the notice of some 
ruffian close at hand. Perhaps they 
thought her room was-empty, as the 
Cardews so seldom had a guest. 

“Mrs. Cardew! What has happened ? 
Can I come to you?” 

No answer. Very quietly she drew a 
chair towards her, and climbing on to it, 
peeped over the partition into the room 
beyond. An oil wick was burning in a 
tumbler of water on the table, and shed 
a sickly glimmer through the room, and 


Tis a robbery, and 


by this dim light she saw a sight which 
filled her soul with terror. The chairs 
and furniture were overturned, and every- 
thing was scattered in complete confu- 
sion; the contents of the clothes-press 
were strewn about, and some empty 
jewellery cases thrown aside. And on 
the floor beside the bed she saw a poor, 
limp, white-robed form flung roughly 
down, a red stream flowing from her 
heart, leaving a large dark stain upon 
the spot whereon she lay, and marking 
on those silent boards the ghastly sign of 
murder ; the eyes, wide open, stared with 
that grim fixity which tells the tale of 
death. 

Nan held her breath, and gazed as 
though she could not take her eyes 
from the terrible sight. Before her mind 
could grasp the hideous meaning of what 
lay before her, a sound attracted her 
attention, and she turned and quickly 
stepped down from the chair. A man 
was coming straight towards her from 
the doorway; uplifted in his hands he held 
an axe, and with a savage yell he rushed 
at her. She tried to fly—too late! One 
crushing blow, a sound of thunder 
sounded in her ears, and flashes of bright 
light before her eyes; she staggered 
blindly a few steps, then fell down sense- 
less, and mercifully knew no more. 

* * * * 

Some months have passed since Miles 
said good-night to Nan by the sea, before 
the terrible tragedy that gave him his 
freedom, but nearly deprived her of her 
life. Thanks to Florence’s tender care 
and nursing, she has at last recovered her 
strength, and in a few days she is going 
home to the old country, and will say 
good-bye tothe East. Inthe cool shaded 
drawing-room of the Henderson's bunga- 
low she sits waiting for Miles, to whom 
she has sent a simple line: 

“T am going home. Come and see 
me.—Nan.” 

His face was grave as he entered the 
room. She thought he looked sad and 
troubled, and she held out both her hands 
to him as a silent token of her sympathy. 
He took them in his own, and raised one 
to his lips. 

“I am glad to see you,” she said, as a 
warm blush overspread her cheeks. 
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“It seems so long since we parted that 
night by the sea. Do you remember?” 

“Six long months. Little we dreamt 
what was before us then. Don’t talk 
of it.” 

“Dear woman, I thought that I had 
lost you!” 

He drew. a chair quite near to her, and 
for a moment neither spoke, as he sat 
down and once more took her hand 
in his. 

“Nan, may I tell you that I love 
you?” 

“Listen, Miles, there is something 
that I must say to you. You know I 
have the reputation of being heartless 
and ‘a flirt. Perhaps you have seen 
enough of me by this time to judge if I 
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am that. But a shadow seems to come 
between us. Shall I tell you what 
itis?” 

“Not if it is anything that keeps you 
from me, dear.” 

“T like you better than any other man, 
but I do not think I love you. I have 
caréd once, very much, for someone, and 
now I feel as though I could never love 
any other being as I cared for him. It is 
only fair that you should know this. I 
believe, in spite of it, that I could make 
you happy. Do you think, now that I 
have told you this, that you will take 
the risk?” 

“ Give yourself to me, darling ; I’m not 
afraid, if you will trust your happiness 
to me.” 


NIGHT, 


By P. McGOVERN. 


IGHT now fades ; 


And o’er the quiet earth 

The shades of sombre night in silence steal. 
The tired sun doth seek the dreamy west, 
And there in ruddy haze, doth sink from view. 


“The day is dead.” 


So laughs the mocking moon, as she 

With pride doth climb the heavenly vault, 
Piercing each ghostly cloud with silver ray, 
Bathing in light divine the trembling earth, 
On o’er the eternal sea she swiftly rides— 
Swiftly, for ’twould seem she knew 

That night is but a dream, 

That soon the warm dawn would come, 


And dethrone 
x * 


When life is closing in, 


her the glorious queen of night. 
* * 


And man with weary eyes beholds 
The gloomy night approach, 

He frets not, for his heart doth long 
For the sleep which night doth give. 
Knowing well that after night 

The dawn will surely come, 

E’en tho’ that night be death. 
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EGGS. 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 
(With Illustvations from photographs by the Writer.) 


HERE is no doubt but that eggs 
play an important part in the 
large world of human life. What 

a loss it would be if we could not allude 
to the golden productions of the prover- 
bial goose and how much barer would be 
the breakfast table without the more 
matter-of-fact outcome of the common 
hen. Are we not also indebted to the 
subiect of this article for an opportunity 
of exercising our wits as to which came 
first, the egg 
or the hen ? 

In connec- 
tion with the 
commercial 
side of the 
matter there 
are any num- 
ber of inte- 
resting points, 
and manyeggs 
never have the 
chance of 
being labelled 
with the proud 
distinction 
that they are 
“equal to 
new” in the 
shop of the 
enterprising 
grocer, for 
hundreds of 
thousands of them are used in the manu- 
facture of leather, and the production 
of photographic papers. 

A very good suggestion, seeing that 
eggs vary so much in size, is that they 
should be sold by weight, but it does not 
seem to have met with the recognition 
which it deserves. In touching upon the 
egg trade we are reminded of the story 
of the American back-woodsman, who 
went to the nearest store to obtain a 
needle in exchange for an egg. Now the 
storekeeper had put up a notice to the 
effect that he would treat every customer 
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EGG OF THE GREAT AUK. 
Sold for-£336 atauction. 


to a drink, and the back-woodsman was 
not slow to remind the former of the 
fact. When he got his drink he called 
out “I say, Mister, I always take an egg 
in my liquor.” Whereupon the store- 
keeper broke the very egg that he had 
received in exchange for the needle into 
the glass. It so happened that the egg 
contained two yolks, and in consequence 
its quondam owner immediately de- 
manded another needle, saying that he 
had not had a 
fair exchange. 

It is our in- 
tention in the 
following 
pages to say 
something 
with regard to 
the curious 
side of our 
subject and we 
shall by no 
means confine 
ourselves to 
eggs of the 
common fowl 
nor indeed to 
those which 
are laid. by 
birds. In con- 
sidering the 
most valuable 
eggs known, 
namely those of the Great Auk, it is pos- 
sible to combine the financial and natural 
history aspects of the case. The Great 
Auk or Gare-fowl is extinct as every one 
knows, and only about three score and ten 
of its eggs remain to form the envy of 
those collectors who do not possess one. 
It seems to be recognised now, that the 
proper place in which to sell such speci- 
mens as from time to time come upon 
the market is Stevens’ Auction Rooms in 
King Street, Covent Garden. Even so 
late as the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, eggs of the Great Auk changed 














THE LARGEST KNOWN 


hands for as little as £2. The present 
Mr. Stevens has “ knocked down” an egg 
for £30 and the writer was present when 
the record bid of £336 was obtained fora 
particularly fine example of which we 
give a picture. As may be imagined 
some of the eggs of the Great Auk have 
a long and romantic history, others have 
been lost sight of and brought to light 
once more, while others again, whose 
existence was unknown, have suddenly 
appeared and have been bought for a 
song at some country sale room. 

Having mentioned the highest priced 
egg we may turn to otherextremes. The 
smallest eggs are undoubtedly those of 
the humming birds, 
some of whose nests 
will rest upon a five- 
shilling piece and 
leave a margin of 
silver allround. We 
show a_ reproduc- 
tion of a _ photo- 
graph in which one 
of these tiny eggs 
is shown beside that 


of a hen. Among 
I:nglish birds the 
long-tailed tit and 
the golden - crested 
wren lay very small 
eggs. 
The 


largest 
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EGG (AEPYORNIS MAXIMUS) CONTRASTED 
WITH A FOWL’S EGG. 
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known egg is 
that of a bird 
whose bones are 
found in the 
peat deposits of 
Central Mada- 
gascar. This 
creature was 
allied to the 
Emus and 
Ostriches and 
was__ therefore 
unable to fly, so 
that it could 
hardly have 
been the Roc of 


the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights.” Our 


illustration, re- 
presents a speci- 
men which is in 
the British Museum and beside it was 
laid the same hen’s egg that was used for 
comparison in the case of the humming 
bird. A number of perfect specimens of 
the egg of the bird under consideration 
which is called Aepyornis maximus have 
been discovered and a good specimen 
will fetch from thirty to forty guineas. 
The actual example which we photo- 
graphed by the kind permission of the 
Authorities of the British Natural History 
Museum, measures two feet six inches 
in its longest circumference, and two feet 
three inches in girth, while its liquid 
contents amounted to a little more than 
two gallons. It may be of interest to 





THE FOWL’S EGG SHOWN IN THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION PHOTO- 
GRAPHED BY THE SIDE OF A HUMMING-BIRD’S EGG. 












































































































































































































calculate that to fill the egg of Aepyornis 
we should have to empty six Ostrich eggs 
or one hundred and fifty of those which 
we can buy for ten a shilling. 

There is no doubt that many-eggs owe 
their beauty to their colour and mark- 
ings, and occasionally we meet with in- 
stances where these vary to an extent 
which is little short of marvellous. One 
of the best 
known cases 1s 
the egg of the 
Guillemot, 
which is 
interesting for 
its peculiar 
shape. It is 
in fact very 
pointed at one 
end, and when 
given a slight 
knock as it 
lies on the 
table will be 
seen to roll 
round in a 
circle. The 
importance of 
this in the 
struggle for 
existence is 
manifest when 
it is taken 
into con- 
sideration that 
the Guille- 
mots lay their 
eggs on bare 
ledges of rock, 
and if their 
eggs were of 
the ordinary 
shape they 
would, -with- 
out question, roll down the cliffs when 
shaken by the sudden departure of the 


* birds, which takes place when they are 


Startled. Many ingenious theories have 
been brought forward to account for the 
diversity in the appearance of Guillemots’ 
eggs. It is possible that they may be 
coloured protectively so as to harmonize 
with their surroundings and so escape, 
molestation, but it cannot be said that 
this has been proved. Another idea is 
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EXAMPLES OF THE EGGS OF THE COMMON GUILLE- 
MOT, SHOWING GREAT VARIATIONS IN MARKINGS 
AND SIZES. 


that"as so many birds lay their eggs in 
the same spots the differences in colour 
enable each to recognize itsown. It may 
be pointed out that the egg of the Guille- 
mot is very large compared with the size 
of the bird, and the latter begins to sit as 
soon as one is laid. There seems to be 
undoubted evidence that some of our sea 
birds can carry their eggs with them 
when flying. 
Following 
up the sug- 
gestion that 
the colours of 
wild birds’ 
eggs are pro- 
tective it may 
be well to 
point out that 
those which 
are laid in 
dark holes 
where they 
are not seen, 
and need no 
devices to 


render them 
imconspicu- 
ous, are 


usually white. 
We may in- 
stance those of 
the Kingfisher 
and the Sand 
Martin. 

The eggs of 
wild birds 
come in for a 
good deal of 
attention— 
possibly far 
too much at 
the hands of 
our boys, and 
we may spend a moment in considering 
those of our domestic birds. Perhaps, we 
may treat them according to their size. In 
one of our illustrations we show a series 
decreasing as they g» towards the top of 
the page. The largest is that of the 
Swan, then comes the Goose, the Pea- 
hen, Turkey and Duck, with the Guinea- 
fowl at the top. It will be noted that 
the water birds’ eggs are plain, while 
those of the others are well spotted, 
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Occasionally the egg of the common hen 
may be marked to a very considerable 
extent, as will be seen in another of our 
illustrations. 

Before leaving this part of our subject 
we should like to point out that the egg of 

the last mentioned 
EGGS OF DOMESTIC bird is liable to 
BIRDS. many diversities in 
From top to bottom size and_ shape. 
they are Guinea Fowl, We give a repre 
Turkey, Pea Fowl, Duck, sentation of a 
Goose, Swan. 
number. A large 
double yolked egg is shown at one end, 
and at the other is a tiny one laid-by an 
old hen which often times adopts, to some 
extent, the plumage of the male bird. 
Hence the eggs laid by such fowls are 
sometimes called cock’s eggs. Then we 
have round eggs, those which are very 
elongated, others with flat sides or show- 
ing corrugations or peculiar lumps. Even 
now we have not exhausted all the pecu- 
liarities of shape, for though we have not 
a picture of one, dumb-bell shaped ex- 
amples also occur. Then again there are 
those peculiar cases in which one egg is 
found inside another. 

Leaving the birds and descending in 
the scale of creation, we come to the 
reptiles. Among these the Crocodiles and 
Alligators produce substantial eggs much 
alike at the two ends. Some of the eggs 
of Tortoises are oval, but others again are 
round. Snakes’ eggs are not easily pre- 
served as their coverings are not hard but 
more of the consistency and appearance 
of the leather of which white kid gloves 
are made. Among fishes we meet with 
some very peculiaregg cases. Visitors to 
the seaside will know the “sea purses” 
ef the Skates and Dog-fishes. The former 
with a point at 
each comer like **CCUMAR . sacs OF 
the handles of a THE COMMON FOWL, 
stretcher, and the At the top an old bird’s 
others with long $88; botlom a 
spiral  filanients 
recalling the tendrils of a creeper. 

Another peculiar form of egg case is that 
of the Hammer-headeéd Shark, which looks 
for all the world like a piece of the strap- 
shaped seaweed called Laminaria, rolled 
up in a spiral. 

Coming now to animals which do not 
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EGGS OF THE GOPHER AND RED-LEGGED WATER TORTOISE. 


possess a backbone we find that some of 
the larger tropical land snails produce 
eggs which in size and appearance might 
very well pass for those of birds. In one 
species at leagt the egg is quite as large 
as that of a pigeon. Some of the sea 
snails lay their eggs in long ribands of 
very peculiar form, while others, like the 
Whelk, deposit them in large irregular 
masses. The semi-transparent eggs of 
the land slugs, which are the size of a 
buck shot or smaller, are often found in 
gardens and are somewhat of a puzzle to 
those who do not know what they are. 
Quite a lifetime could be spent in 
studying the various forms which the 
eggs of insects take. Though many of 
them are easily visible to the naked eye, 
especially when there are a 
number together ; nevertheless, it 
is necessary to examine them 
under the microscope in order to 
appreciate their marvellous forms 
and the exquisite sculpturing with 
which many of them are orna- 
mented. 

Strange as it may seem there are 
some beautiful little four-winged 
insects, which well merit the name 
of “Fairy Flies” which is given 
to them, whose early stages are 
passed within the eggs «f other 
insects. The parent Fairy-fly, 
with its ovipositor, inserts its own 
minute egg into that of one of 
its distant relatives, and the little 
larva which comes out fattens 
upon the contents and makes its 
appearance in the summer instead 
of the caterpillar or grub which 
should rightly issue from the egg. 


Particularly rich 
in colour are the 
orange yellow eggs 
of the Lady-bird, 
and even more 
interesting, from 
the way in which 
they are raised on 
long stalks, are 
those of the Lace- 
wing -fly, which 
can also be dis- 
covered in our 
gardens. 

The eggs of Spiders may be mentioned 
because they are so neatly stowed away 
in a silken covering by the mother, who 
either carries them about with her until 
they hatch, or stows them away in some 
protected nook. The eggs of the Lobster 
or Fresh-water Cray Fish are perhaps 
better known, as they are carried in 
clusters on the swimmerets of the female 
animal. For another instance, and 
one in which great care is taken of the 
eggs, we must go again to our garden. 
In the early summer almost any female 
Woodlouse will be found to have egg 
pouches on the underside of its body, filled 
with eggs, and which are used to protect 
the young Woodlice for some time after 
they are hatched. 
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By F. C, 


T did not end happily, not for Harry 
Seymour, that is to say; but it pro- 
vided some excellent entertainment 

while it lasted, and is talked about in 
Wicketsfield to-day. We were all of us 
staying in Wicketsfield, and Seymour 
had fallen a victim to the fascinations of 
Miss Norah Cardonnel ; possibly because 
Wicketsfield is a dull little watering- 
place, and there was nothing else to do; 
possibly because he knew, or at least 
suspected, that she was worshipped by 
Stephen Lambsworthy, and Stephen 
Lambsworthy was his especial béte 
notre. 

I do not want to attribute unworthy 
motives to him; as a matter of fact, I 
liked him very much ; so let us give him 
the benefit of the doubt, and say he had 
grown to adore Miss Cardonnel because 
Miss Cardonnel was adorable. Anyhow, 
it was plain that he was hopelessly in 
love, and though I had been honoured 
by Lambsworthy’s confidences. in the 
matter, I personally did-not give much 
for his chances. 

No two fellows could possibly have 
been. more unlike than Stephen and 
Harry Seymour. Harry, dashing, good- 
humoured, high-spirited, and handsome ; 
Stephen, meek, nervous, and with next- 
to-nothing to say for himself. That both 
were very young was their only point of 
resemblance. I thought I had gauged 
Miss Cardonnel’s character sufficiently to 
ptophesy which of her admirers would be 
accepted, presuming they both proposed, 
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and I confess I was startled when Seymour 
displayed such strong irritation at the 
news that Lambsworthy was expected on 
the scene. 

“Confound him!” he said, ‘“ what 
does he want here? Can’t he read in 
town just as well?” (We were supposed 
to be cramming for an exam., the three 
of us.) ‘“ What does he want to come 
bothering here for ?” 

“Well, you forget,” I said, “ Lambs- 
worthy may be said to be the discoverer of 
Wicketsfield. At all events, neither you 
nor I would ever have come down here if 
it had not been that he was always talk- 
ing about it. We should never even 
have known the Cardonnels but for him 
—remember that.” 

Seymour growled. It was a fact that 
Lambsworthy had introduced us to them, 
and Harry never cared to be reminded 
of it. 

“] don’t want him,” he said ; “ I don’t 
get on with him; he is your friend, not 
mine, and he bores me. He is like a 
young lady, and he wears spectacles.” 

“He wears spectacles because he is 
short-sighted,” I observed; “and as to 
being like a young lady, that js all rot, 
Seymour! Anyhow, if he is such a com- 
plete duffer, why need you mind his 
coming?” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Harry 
sharply. 

“You are annoyed at his arrival because 
you are afraid you may find your nose 
out of joint when he appears. I say if 
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he is such a duffer why need you be 
alarmed?” 

“Oh! pooh, pooh, rubbish,” said 
Seymour. “J afraid of Stephen Lambs- 
worthy? That is too rich!—that is 
really funny!” He made a loud noise, 
which I understood was meant to repre- 
sent laughter. “ You won't beat that if 
you talk fora month. Ha,ha,ha! Why, 
you don’t mean to tell me you suppose 
for a single instant that a girl like Miss 
Cardonnel would seriously consider 
throwing herself away on a noodle like 
Lambsworthy ?—a flabby, invertebrate, 
feeble, faltering bundle of nerves like 
Lambsworthy! Good Heavens! Afraid! 
Afraid of Lambsworthy! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Well, that’s all right,” I said; “Iam 
glad for your sake you are so confident. 
I assume, however, that you won’t deny 
she encouraged him when we all came 
down here? Because I saw her with 
you, and I saw her with him, and I say 
she did!” 

‘She flirted with him,” said Seymour 
tolerantly ; “she flirted with him a little ; 
yes! Why not? A girl must amuse 
herself. I do not complain of that.” 

“ That’s lucky,” I replied; “singularly 
fortunate—for your own peace of mind. 
His letter says he will be with us to- 
morrow. He wants me to look 6ut a 
room for him.” 

“Cannot our landlady accommodate 
him?” 

“No,” I said, “she can’t—not with a 
bedroom, that is! He will come in here 
for his meals, of course, but he will have 
to sleep out of the house.” 

Seymour shrugged his shoulders, as 
much as to say that he was really in- 
different as to the arrangements, and 
lounged away in the direction of the 
Parade, where I have no doubt he ex- 
pected to meet the Cardonnels, as was 
his daily custom. 

I am ashamed to say that I neglected 
to engage a shake-down for Lambsworthy 
that afternoon, and as he arrived by an 
earlier train than the one he had men- 
tioned on the morrow, it devolved upon 
him to go round and explore for himself 
after he got in. 

_ However, he was quite cheerful when he 
returned to the cottage to supper ; he had 
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had tea with his friends the Cardonnels 
in the meantime, and he told us he had 
secured a comfortable little room in the 
next street to us. He inquired at what 
hour we breakfasted, and promised us not 
to be late. He was so very lively and 
talkative, for Lambsworthy, that I felt 
the fair Norah had been agreeable in 
their interview, and I fancy Harry Sey- 
mour had the same idea, for he scowled 
at his whisky-and-water darkly, and 
failed to chaff the other as brilliantly as 
was his wont. 

I do not think that Seymour and I had 
turned in more than a quarter of an hour 
when there came a violent beating at the 
street-door, and, peering out from my 
window, I saw Lambsworthy starfding 
on the step, with his portmanteau in his 
hand, and his hat at the back of his head. 

Wondering what he had come back 
for, I slipped on some things, and ran 
down and let him in. 

“What is it?” called Seymour, as I 
passed his room. 

“ It’s Lambsworthy,” I answered ; “‘per- 
haps his landlady is out, and he can’t 
get in.” 

It transpired that the house in which 
he had been going to sleep had been 
broken into. Lambsworthy was greatly 
upset. The landlady, who had been 
spending the evening out, and had only 
returned a few minutes before himself, 
had met him in the passage in a state of 
terrible consternation. Her bedroom- 
door, which she had locked before she 
left, had been forced open. The hasp was 
wrenched off, and the wardrobe and chest 
of drawers had been rifled of all their 
contents. 

“The room ‘is in the most dreadful 
condition,” said Stephen; “and the 
woman, poor creature! is almost off her 
head. She said that she had never had 
such an experience before. I waited till 
a neighbour came in to keep her com- 
pany—she was frightened to be left alone 
in the house—or I should have been back 
sooner. You must make me up a bedon 
the sofa for to-night, you fellows.” 

“Why didn’t you stay there as you 
intended? ” said Seymour, who had joined 
us. “ They haven’t stolen the beds, have 
they?” 












“Well,” said Lambsworthy, slowly, 
“ do you know, it is strange, but it didn’t 
occur to me. It gave me such a shock, 
the whole thing—it was so unexpected, 
that my only idea was to get away as 
soon as Icould. And they have sent to 
the station, and the police will be there 
very soon. . There is no sign of how the 
burglars effected an entrance. It would 
really have been very unpleasant tosleep 
there.” 

“Funks!” said Seymour under his 
breath ; and, though I knew that Lambs- 
worthy was not a coward, I could see 
myself his nerves were a little out of 
order, too. 

If confirmation had been needed, I 
should have got it, as a banging came at 
the street-door again, and a shrill voice 
was heard asking if “ Mr. Lambsworthy ” 
lived here. 

Stephen jumped up, and went out, 
coming back to say that it was the ser- 
vant, who had been sent to inquire if he 
would kindly step round at eleven o’clock 
to-morrow, or if he would be here at the 
cottage, in case his evidence was wanted. 

“JT said I would go round and with 
pleasure,” he explained. “But I do not 
see what ‘evidence’ I can give.” 

“ Nor can anybody else see it either!” 
returned Seymour. ‘“ My dear fellow, is 
it possible you don’t understand what 
the girl came for really? She was sent 
to see if you had given a false address or 
not. The police are suspecting you.” 

I thought Lambsworthy would have 
fallen. 

“‘Suspecting me ?”’ he ejaculated. 

“Certainly; very natural, too. You 
go to a house, a perfect stranger. You 
engage a room; are furnished with a 
latch-key ; and the same evening, while 
the landlady is out, a burglary takes 
place—a burglary never having occurred 
there before. If they had found no ‘ Mr. 
Lambsworthy’ living here, there would 
have been a warrant issued for your 
arrest.” 

“Do you think that is so, old fellow?” 
asked Stephen, appealing to me with big 
eyes. 

I admitted that it sounded probable. 
I, however, added that his respectability 
was a very easy matter to prove, even if 
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“We gave him whisky.” 


it should still be doubted, and, after he 
had regained his composure, we impro- 
vised a shake-down for him on the couch, 
and we all retired. 

How can I describe the development ? 
Lambsworthy went round to the scene of 
the late commotion at eleven o’clock 
next morning, as he had promised; and, 
when he came back, he was in the nearest 
approach to a rage that I had ever seen 
him in. 

“Qld chap, the wretch does suspect 
me!” he exclaimed; “Seymour. was 
right! She gave me my deposit back, 
and said, if it was all the same to me, 
she would rather not let the room. Of 
course I said I did not mind; and, as 
she was rather inclined to be high-handed, 
I added that, on the whole, I did not 
know that I should fancy bringing. my 
luggage there. I said it was ‘rather a 
dangerous proceeding for a lady to go 
out, and leave a house to take care of 
itself... And what do you think~ she 
answered ?” 

“T cannot guess, Lambsworthy.” 

“She said, ‘It is a good deal more 
dangerous to take a lodger without 
a reference.’ I told her if she dared to 
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hint at her infernal suspicions to her 
neighbours I’d have her up for slander, 
and so I will. I never heard of such a 
thing !”’ 

He was ina state of great excitement 
all day, recounting the affair over, and 
over again to Seymour, and Miss Car- 
donnel, and myself. I am bound to say 
that I got a little tired of it, but Seymour 
roared with laughter every time, and I 
caught a look in Norah Cardonnel’s eyes 
that augured badly for him in conse- 
quence. If nobody else was sympathetic, 
the young lady was. 

Harry Seymour disappeared during 
the afternoon—went for a long tramp, 
he said—and I had the indignant Lambs- 
worthy all to myself till he returned. 

When he did come back, he said 
he had noticed a card with “ Apart- 
ments -to Let” on it in a window just 
round the corner, and- suggested to 
Stephen obtaining a room in the house. 

“This looks a good, substantial kind 
of domicile,” he said ; “‘ one not likely to 
be burglarised! Wouldn’t do for the 
next place you choose to be broken into, 
you know, Lambsworthy ; that would be 
really damning!” 

Lambsworthy, who shuddered at the 
bare idea, thanked him, and sallied forth 
to see if he could arrange. 

He came back and told us he had 
settled. 

“But,” he said, “do you know, I’m 
nervous! What Seymour said is true, 
and it might happen that the same kind 
of thing occurred there! What should I 
do if there were a robbery there, too, 
to-flight? Why, I should be taken up; 
I am certain I should!” 

“ Sure thing,” said Seymour, exploding 
afresh. ‘ Console yourself by remember- 
ing that coincidences like that don’t 
happen!” 

He was very amiable to Lambsworthy 
that evening, pressing him to try his 
tobacco after supper, and shaking hands 
with him warmly when they said “ Good- 
night.” He, however, did not want to go 


*to bed after the other’s departure; he 


said he should sit up and smoke, and 
begged me to do likewise. 

“It’s quite early,” he said ; “ not eleven. 
Sit up with me, and we’ll turn in, if you 
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want to, as.soon as I’ve finished this 
pipe.” 

I consented. As a matter of fact, he 
had never been better company, and I 
was just laughing heartily at a story he 
was telling me when 

“Good Heavens! ” I exclaimed, turning 
pale, “ that can’t be Lambsworthy come 
back again.to-night? Who is it?” 

“Better open the door and see!” 
replied Seymour, philosophically. 

It was being beaten wildly as I bolted 
into the passage. Another instant, and 
my worst fears were verified. Lambs- 
worthy stood before me with chattering 
teeth, the portmanteau—the accursed 
portmanteau—by his side. 

“Not = 

“ Burglars!” he gasped; “yes! For 
the Lord’s sake, give me some whisky, 
old man, I’m feeling ill!” ° 

He followed me into the sitting-room 
and fell into a chair. 

“It is the same thing,” he muttered ; 
“just the same thing! ‘The house had 
been broken into when I got there, and 
no clue—no clue. The man showed me 
the room; everything scattered and up- 
side down. Seymour, I shall go mad!” 

He seemed in measurable distance of 
it—even Seymour was concerned. It 
certainly seemed like fatality! Wherever 
the poor fellow went there was a bur- 
glary ; his name would be on the tongues 
of all Wicketsfield directly. There was 
never anything known like it ! 

We gave him whisky, and more whisky, 
and, after that, whisky again. Whether 
he slept when we left him at last on the 
couch, I do not know, but his face was as 
white as a sheet in the morning, and when 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardonnel called, with their 
daughter, they were aghast at his appear- 
ance. ; 

“It is perfectly extraordinary!” ex- 
claimed Norah, “and as to the police, 
who can allow such things—-—” Words 
failed her to express her contempt for the 
stupidity of the police. 

“T tell you what,” said Mr. Cardonnel, 
“T should go down to the station myself, 
if | were you. I will go with you. Con- 
found it all, we will go at once. Some- 
thing must be done, and without delay!” 

I noticed that in a moment Seymour 
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was almost as pale as Lambsworthy ; I 
was even prepared to hear him offer an 
objection. . 

“1 should not do that, sir, if—if I may 
presume to advise,” he said. “I should 
wait a day or two.” 

“ And why, sir?” demanded Mr. Car- 
donnel peremptorily ; “why should we 
wait an hour?” 

“Yes,” echoed Norah, haughtily; 
“why should we wait five minutes, Mr. 
Seymour?” 

“We will go now!” cried Stephen; 
“] thank you for the suggestion. We 
will go at once, and I will see the in- 
spector myself.” 

Seymour sat playing nervously withan 
ash-tray on the table. He seemed to be 
trying to speak, and to have lost his 
voice. At last he said jerkily, and with 
an attempt at a laugh: 

“To tell you the truth, everybody, you 
are spoiling a practical joke of mine. 
Lambsworthy was so very concerned at 


the first burglary that I thought how 
funny it would be if the same thing 
occurred in the next house he tried. The 
landlord is my tobacconist, and—well, 
there wasn’t a burglary last night at all ; 
it was just arranged between us for a 
lark !—er—that’s all.” . 

If I live to be a hundred I shall never 
forget Miss Cardonnel’s look of contempt 
as he finished speaking ; and I don’t think 
Seymour will forget it either. Her 
papa’s violent opinion of practical jokes 
and jokers paled~ into insignificance 
beside it, and Lambsworthy’s good- 
natured assurance that “no harm was 
done” fell perfectly unheeded in the room. 

Yes; Norah became Mrs. Stephen 
Lambsworthy, and refused to invite 
Seymour to the wedding. Whether 
affairs would have ended like that in the 
ordinary course, I don’t know; but this 
is how: they did end, and Seymour, at 
least, has always been convinced that he 
has only himself to thank for it. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS IN CATALONIA. 
From a painting by L. Barrau. 
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HONOUR BY NIGHT. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


By BERNARD WEAVER. 


HE present year will long be memor- 
able in the minds of all as the year 
of exhibitions, for not only are more 

being held than there have been ever 
before, but they are far larger than their 
forerunners. The most important of 
them all is undoubtedly the Franco- 
British Exhibition which is now proceed- 
ing at Shepherd’s Bush. This occupies 
in all over one hundred and ninety acres 
and cost £2,000,000 to prepare. Most of 
the buildings are finished externally in 
white plaster, and this fact, combined 
with its huge proportions, has earned 
for the Franco-British Exhibition the 
name of “ The White City.” 

For the last few years the relations 
between France and the United Kingdom 
have been very friendly, and it is to this 
that the Exhibition owes its origin. 
French and English have each done their 
best on this occasion to strengthen “ the 
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entente cordiale,” by bringing the two 
nations as near together as possible both 
socially and commercially, and such a 
united undertaking cannot fail to leave 
its mark on the histories of both nations. 

The prime mover in the organisation 
has been Mr. Imré Kiralfy, who has been 
described very aptly by a contemporary 
writer as “a marvellous showman.” 
Mr. Kiralfy has had a very wide experi- 
ence of exhibitions, and his genius for 
contriving spectacular effects has long 
been justly famed. 

We have just remarked that the Exhibi- 
tion is called a city, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is a “ mush- 
room city,” for the land on which it 
stands was, only eighteen months ago, 
a dreary waste. 

As soon as the first sod was turned, 
the work began in earnest, and the huge 
buildings sprang up in a manner which 

D 





appears only the more remarkable when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
the very bricks of which they are built 
were made on the premises. These bricks 
are made of coke breeze and cement, and 
are fireproof. They fit into each other, 
and are lighter than ordinary bricks. 
At first it was expected that everything 
would be completed ready for the open- 
ing of the Exhibition by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on May 14th, but owing 
to the spell of bad weather that imme- 
diately preceded that date many of the 
buildings were in an incomplete condi- 
tion when the ceremony was performed. 
All is now finished, and it would take a 
very considerable time to look at every- 
thing there is to see. 

The main buildings are all highly 
ornamental, and the plaster statues with 
which they are decorated symbolise the 
contents of the palaces on which they 
appear. When the sun is shining on them 
they present a truly magnificent appear- 
ance. It is not till night-time, however, 
that they are to be seen at their best, for 
all are then picked out with thousands 
of electric lights, thase onfijeach building 
being of a particular colour. When the 
Exhibition is illuminated it presents an 
appearance that must be seen to be 
appreciated. It is then that ladies and 
gentlemen, dressed in the 
fashion, make it their promenade, and 
dine at the Garden Club or the restaurant 
of M. Palliard. 

By the general consensus of opinion, 
the Court of Honour, of which we repro- 
duce an illustration, is considered the 
most beautiful part of the Exhibition. 
Imagine a glorified section of Venice, 
embellished with the white castellated 
minarets of some Eastern city, with a 
cascade of water at one end, through 
which vari-coloured lights play inces- 
santly: imagine this lighted with 
myriads of tiny specks of light in regular 
order, and you have a slight conception 
of its beauties. When the band over 
the cascade is playing dreamy music, 
and the swan boats are gliding in and 
out of the lighted water passages, it does 
not take much imagination to make one 
dream of fairyland. 

It must not, however, be thought that 
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the Exhibition is intended to be no more 
than a mere pleasure ground, for this is 
only one of its lesser uses. Probably it 
is as a factor of education that it is of 
the most practical use. Every student, 
no matter what is his subject, is sure to 
find something to interest him, while the 
collector sees priceless treasures, and the 
busy man of commerce picks up new ideas 
that will be of service to him in his daily 
life. To the child it is a veritable store- 
house of information, and will create 
impressions that are likely never to be 
forgotten. In fact, there is much to 
interest people of every type and every 
age. 5 

“On either side of the Court of Honour 
are two large halls. That on the left is 
devoted to French exhibits, whilst that 
on the right is filled with exhibits showing 
British textiles. 

Wherever it has been found practicable 
the grounds have been laid out in the 
form of gardens. Many of these are very 
beautiful and have been so arranged that 
there will be a succession of flowers 
throughout the season. 

The Colonies have never before been 
so well represented in any exhibition, 
and both those of France and the United 
Kingdom show very fine exhibits. Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, India, 
China, and numerous others occupy either 
the whole or parts of buildings. 

In the Australian Palace, which stands 
in the Colonial Section, we find a sepa- 
rate exhibit from each State of the 
Commonwealth. The object aimed at in 
all is to impress the visitor with the 
advantages of Australia as a field for 
emigration and with its marvellous 
resources. 

In the Queensland Court there are some 
very fine gems. Queensland possesses 
more varieties of precious stones than any 
other country in the world, and Major 
Sankey, who is responsible for this 
exhibit, has identified over one hundred 
different species. The first specimens 
shown are beryls, topazes, sapphires, and 
opals. There is one specimen of the first 
named of these that weighs 184 carats, 
and is of a beautiful pale green colour. 
Lapidaries are at work near by cutting 
the gems ready for setting. 
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The metallic minerals of Queensland 
are also shown. In the South Australian 
Court there is a striking water garden 
which shows a number of Australian 
plants, and there is a furnished drawing- 
room made of Australian woods, The 
carving is exquisite, and the whole effect 
solid and good. Several rare woods are 
shown, one at least of which has never 
been seen in England before. 
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In all the courts of the Australian 
pavilion the exhibits of wool are very 
comprehensive, and many cured hides are 
also on view. The wild fauna is also 
exhibited by means of stuffed specimens, 
which do not, however, seem to be sys- 
tematically arranged. It struck the writer 
as peculiar that, while over the main 
entrance the words “ Advance Australia” 
are displayed, after entering the building 
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A BEAUTIFUL VISTA. 


one seldom if ever sees the word Australia 
again, its place being taken by the names 
of the various States. 

The Canadian pavilion, which is situ- 
ated near that of Australia, demonstrates 
very forcibly the extreme patriotism of 
the Canadian Dominion. ‘The building 
is decorated as far as is possible with the 
exhibits, and there is no bunting to be 
seen. There are, however, a few good 
pictures of national interest on the walls. 
Grain, as might be expected, playsa very 
important part in the decorations, and 
there are also some very interesting and 
beautiful exhibits of butter carved into 
flowers and even elaborate scenes, one of 
the best being a river scene with white 
men and Indians. These are shown in 
a refrigerated chamber, with glass sides, 
the cold preserving the delicately carved 
butter from losing its shape. Two 
exhibits that will be acceptable to 
lovers of natural history are those repre- 
senting the fauna of Canada and the 
work of the beaver. The former consists 


of a fine collection of stuffed specimens 
arranged in a group, which is to be seen 
at the right hand side of the building. 
The latter portrays 4 typical beaver 
stream in which are several live animals. 
It is, however, difficult to get near to the 
exhibits owing to the crowds which they 
attract. 

The New Zealand pavilion is opposite 
to, and faces, the Canadian, and although 
of lesser proportion is admirably arranged. 
A large quantity of fossil gum, looking 
very much like amber, is exhibited here. 

In most of the colonial palaces pam- 
phlets are distributed broadcast. Many 
of these contain very interesting reading 
matter and are well illustrated from 
photographs. 

Visitors from the country will find that 
there is much that will specially appeal 
to them. In the eight halls which lie 
between the Uxbridge Road and Wood 
Lane entrances a large assortment of 
agricultural implements is shown. 
Several of these are modern inventions, 
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and the old-fashioned farmer is apt to 
look askance at them, but there {is little 
doubt that, like the self-binder, they have 
come to stay. In one of the halls there 
are a number of grafts on show. These 
are kept moist by having each cut end 
stuck into potatoes. This is a point that 
is worthy of notice by all engaged in 
fruit culture. 

Both amateur and professional gar- 
deners will be interested in the French 
Gardening Section which is to be found in 
the space enclosed by the Machinery Hall. 
The espaliers or trained fruit trees around 
the walls are especially praiseworthy, and 
the regularity with which they have been 
trained is simply marvellous. Similar 
commendation must be given to the 
formal gardens in front of the French 
National Bank. 

From time to time horticultural shows 
are held in the Palace of Music. There 
are a large variety of classes, and gold 
medals and other prizes are awarded on 
each occasion. 
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One would hardly expéct to find old 
buildings in our mushroom city, and yet 
there is one at least which dates back to 
1563. This is the Tudor house which for 
several centuries stood at the corner of 
Carr Street in Ipswich. It was pulled 
down last year when some intended 
alterations to the adjoining buildings 
made it necessary that the site on which 
the house stood should be used. The 
house has seen many vicissitudes. It is 
probable that it was first the home of 
some wealthy Ipswich family, and when 
they left it, it was converted into shops. 
Now it is a side show at the Exhibition, 
and what its future destiny is to be, fate 
must decide. At present it is the property 
of Messrs. Gill and Reigate, of Oxford 
Street, who have restored and furnished it 
in Elizabethan style. The garden, which 
gives us a realistic idea of the gardens of 
Tudor times, was made by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons. Its clipped yew trees are 
a source of great interest to all visitors. 
‘The money obtained as fees paid by 
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visitors to view the house are to go to 
swell the Fresh Air Fund. 

In the Decorative Arts Section speci- 
mens have been brought together which 
show the very latest advance in decora- 
tive work. The Palace of Women’s 
Work is filled with exhibits showing 
what women can do, lace-making and 
kindred employments being shown. 
There are also two or three exhibits in 
the section that»show how sick-rooms 
should be arranged and the appliances 
which should be used there. 

The Machinery Hall is a wonderland 
to. all and an Elysium to those of a 
mechanical turn of mind. Every con- 
ceivable kind of machine is shown, from 
miniature gas engines to the big guns of 
Vickers, Maxim and Co. 

After wandering through all these 
highly ornate buildings, a walk through 
the Irish Village of Ballymaclinton comes 
as a pleasant change. This village is an 
ideal one—a happy blending of the old 
and the new, in which all that is most 
charming in the old is retained, with just 
sufficient of the new to make the whole 
compatible with modern ideas. This 
mixture gives a charm to it that is, 
unhappily, seldom to be found in our 
modern model villages. The village, 
which covers more than ten acres, is an 
attempt to show the modern village in 
Ireland and at the same time the cottage 
industries of that country. Everything 
and everybody in it are Irish. Even the 
cows in the field and the pigs in the 
styes were brought over from the Emerald 
Isle. 

The most noticeable feature to the 
casual observer-is the tower which stands 
beside the ruined chapel. This tower is 
a copy of one at Glendalough, county 
Wicklow, and there are many of a like 
nature to be found in various parts of the 
country. They are all now in a more or 
less ruined condition, and there is a certain 
amount of controversy respecting their 
origin and use. Some antiquarians attri- 
bute them to a race of sun-worshippers 
who are supposed to have peopled Ireland 
_in very remote times, and others say that 
they were the homes of hermits or 
anchorites. The most popular theory, is, 
however, that they were built by the 
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Christian monks of the tenth century, as 
a meafis of protection against their 
enemies, the Danes. There is no entrance 
near the ground, the only door being 
some little distance up the side, and it is 
thought that the monks fled to the towers 
in times of danger, taking their valuables 
with them, and drawing up the ladder 
when they were safely inside. All 
methods of warfare then known would 
be of no avail to expel the occupants, 
even fire being useless against the solid 
stone walls of the tower. At the side of 
the chapel there are three casts of ancient 
Irish coffin slabs, the famous Ogham 
stone, which bears the most ancient 
known inscription in the British Isles, 
being one of the number. The inscrip- 
tion, which is made up of groups of 
straight lines either vertical, horizontal, 
or oblique, reads :—‘‘ Erc, the son of Mac 
Erc, and was erected to the memory of 
one of the slain, at the Battle of Montura, 
1215 B.c.” Another feature that is of 
interest to archzologists is the replica of 
the high cross of Donaghmore, which 
stands in the centre of the village. Irish 
crosses usually bear a circle around them, 
and this is said to be also a survival of 
the sun-worshippers. The idea is that 
the early Christians in Ireland found in 
many places the rude circle with the rays 
of the sun in it that was once used as the 
symbol of that luminary, and they pressed 
it into their own service. Eventually the 
rude circle found its way on to the Irish 
cross, of which it has become such a 
distinctive feature. 

Americans will be interested in the 
ancient home of the ancestors of the 
murdered President McKinley, which has 
been re-erected in the village. It is fur- 
nished throughout in Irish cottage style 
of the period, and is a great contrast to 
the model cottage which is built like 
those in which Mr. Brown houses his 
workpeople at Donaghmore. This latter 
cottage is built on the strictest hygienic 
principles, and we are apt to marvel when 
we hear that the rent charged for them 
and the half acre of garden in which they 
stand is only two shillings a week. 

Almost every Irish village industry is 
shown in one or the other of the many 
cottages ; carpet-weaving, cloth-weaving, 
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linen-weaving, and 
amongst the number. The representa- 
tion of a fisherman’s cottage with its 
quaint old rushlight holders illustrates 
the homes of these people who live in 
the West of Ireland. A “coragh,” or Irish 
fisherman’s canvas boat, is also to be seen. 

In the building occupied by the Irish 
Arts Companions all kinds of finished 
work are shown and are on sale. The 
lace is especially fine and so also are the 
various articles made of Irish linen. 
Brooches and tie pins of Irish pattern 
and lucky charms are also shown, and 
there is a good supply of representative 
Irish literature. Another building, which 
has been made fireproof, is used as a 
picture gallery, in which there are many 
fine examples of Irish art by such well- 
known Irish artists as Will Orphen, 
J. Lavery, J. J. Shannon and Charles 
Shannon, and others. This collection 
has been lent by Mr. Hugh P. Lane. 

Immediately on entering the village 
one notices a pleasant perfume in the 
air. This comes from the soap works in 
which the final stages of the manufacture 
of McClinton’s toilet soap are shown. 
Soap-making is one of the declining 
village industries of Ireland, and Messrs. 
McClintons are doing their best to revive 
it. Sixty years ago it was carried on in 
almost all the little towns in the country ; 
now Donaghmore is the only one that 
manufactures it in any large quantity. 
This falling off is due to the fact that 
vegetable alkalies are not now so largely 
used as formerly. The soap made in the 
village is entirely of vegetable com- 
position. 

The village hall shows what a build- 
ing of this type should be like, and is 
used for concerts from time to time at 
which Irish singers and dancers are the 
artistes, aided sometimes by the village 
pipers, who, it should be noticed, are 
dressed in the Irish kilt. 

When the weather is fine enough there 
is also plenty of amusement to be had on 
the village green, where the colleens 
dance to the strains of a concertina 
played by one of their number or else to 
the fiddle and pipes. In fact, the social 
side of Irish life is shown almost as well 
as the business one. 
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On Sundays there are services held 
for both Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, and these are well attended, visitors 
of course not being admitted on that 
day. 

Ballymaclinton is the “side show”’ of 
the Exhibition that is most deserving of 
success, for all the proceeds are to be used 
in the campaign against consumption in 
Ireland. This disease is on the increase 
in that country, and twelve thousand 
people die of it every year. Messrs. David 
and Robert Brown, who are well known in 
the North of Ireland as ardent workers 
for this cause, are the promoters of this 
venture, and they have aimed at showing 
how a village may be at the same time 
healthy, prosperous and beautiful. They 
have peopled it with colleens and bhoys 
whose bright faces and. rich brogue 
speedily win the hearts of all who see 
them. 

All the colleens in the village are clad 
in Irish linen with bright red Kerry 
cloaks, and their healthy looks speak well 
for Mr. Brown’s system of open-air life 
and vegetarian diet. The restaurant in 
the village supplies food of this kind, 
potatoe cakes being the most popular 
form. 

The fact that the village aims at the 
suppression of consumption has not been 
lost sight of. The evils of that disease 
are well shown in the tuberculosis exhi- 
bition which is to be seen in the village 
hall. This exhibition is similar to those 
which Lady Aberdeen has organised in 
Ireland. One of its most useful features 
is the showing of two rooms, one like 
those in which consumption flourishes, 
with dirty furniture and closed windows, 
and the other arranged on_ strictly 
hygienic principles. The furniture for 
this latter room cost only £5 5s. There 
is also a sanatorium, the like of which 
one would gladly see in every village. 

There is a piece of the real Blarney 
Stone which any person can kiss for one 
penny. Jaunting cars take passengers to 
and from Blarney Castle to other parts 
of the village. 

There are three other villages in the 
Exhibition, the Senegalese, the Algerian, 
and the Cingalese. 

The Senegalese village shows a typical 








settlement such as is to be seen on the 
banks of the Senegal in Africa. It is 
peopled with natives, few of whom can 
speak or understand a word of English. 
It is an interesting sight to see them all 
at prayer-time go into their prayer-house 
and perform their devotions. 

The Cingalese, or Ceylon village, which 
is under the 
directorship 
of Mr. Carl 
Hagen beck, 
aims at por- 
traying life in 
a Ceylon town. 
Potters, jewel- 
lers, wood- 
carvers, em- 
broiderers, and 
metal -workers 
are all plying 
their crafts. 
Native musi- 
cians andsome 
very clever 
conjurors also 
contribute to 
the amuse- 
ment of the 
visitors. 

The Indian 
arena is also 
under the 
same adminis- 
tration. Per- 
formances are 
held at inter- 
vals, where 
many interest- 
ing turns are 
given. The 
Nautch Girls 
and Devil AN 
Dancers are 
especially worthy of mention, as also is 
the old Hindu basket trick. It is here 
also that the elephants “ chute the 
chute.” 

The whole of the Exhibition, as has 
been said before, is of great use as an 
educational factor, but the value of these 
villages in this respect cannot be too 
highly emphasised. In one visit to them 
a child will learn more about the nations 
dwelling there and their mode of life than 
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can be taught to it in many weary hours 
by other methods. ‘The child sees the 
actual things under the actual conditions, 
and an impression is made that is not 
soon forgotten. The fact that there are 
children there helps considerably in doing 
this, for a glimpse of the boys and girls 
of other lands. in their home-life is sure 
to be long 
remembered 
by the young 
mind. 

Old London 
is a side-show 
that will give 
a general im- 
pression of 
what our 
metropolis 
was like in 
medieval 
times. Several 
typical views 
of the city as 
it was then are 
reproduced in 


the form of 
well-made 
models. A 


showman in 
beefeater cos- 
tume describes 
them, telling 
at the same 
time episodes 
in the history 
of each impor- 
tant building. 

The actual 
processes of 
manufacture 
do not as a 
rulelendthem- 
selves very 
well for exhibition. A few such exhibits 
are, however, to be seen. Messrs. McVitie 
and Price show the entire process of the 
manufacture of biscuits by machinery, 
the paste going into the end of the 
machine and the hot biscuits, having 
passed through the oven, come out at the 
other end and are packed by a number 
of girls. A furnace is also to be seen 


where glass objects are blown and sold 
to the visitors. 


& Sons, Ltd. 
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So far, we have confined our description 
to those things which are likely to in- 
struct as well as amuse. There is, how- 
ever, a great number of attractions for 
those who prefer amusements of a lighter 
sort. On the canals and lakes are swan- 
boats which are propelled by a man who 
works a paddle at the stern of the boat, 
by means of pedals like those of a bicycle, 
and there are also a number of electric 
launches. Among those side-shows which 
must be termed “sensations,” are the Flip 
Flap, the scenic and spiral railways, and 
the Canadian toboggan. The Flip Flap, 
as our illustration shows, is a large iron 
structure consisting of a pair of arms 
working on a pivot. These arms each 
have a counterpoise, and are so balanced 
that the machinery is sufficient to work 
the arms in either direction. There are 
ten brakes, each capable of stopping the 
whole thing. 

The scenic railway is an ornamental 
switchback, the lines of which run up 
mountains and down valleys and pass 
through tunnels and ice caverns. We 


show a picture of Her Majesty the Queen 
on this railway.* 


The spiral railway and Canadian 
toboggan are of a similar character. 
There are dozens of other side-shows, but 
it is impossible to describe them all here. 

To many thousands who are visiting 
Shepherd’s Bush this year the great 
feature of the Exhibition, in spite of all 
its attractions, has been the Olympic 
contests in many branches- of sport, 
athletes from all parts of the world 
competing for the championships. 


The Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush, 


which has been the scene of the major 
part of the Olympic trials, is larger than 
any building of a like character in the 
world. The seats will accommodate 
nearly one hundred thousand spectators, 
and over two thousand picked athletes 
were competing in the games. The Stad- 
ium contains running and cycle tracks, 
and also a fine swimming bath 109 feet 
long and 50 feet wide. This latter is 12 feet 
deep, and the diving competitions were 
held there as well as the swimming 
championships. 

As we sit in this vast arena the mind 
goes back to the time of the first Olympiad 
seven hundred and seventy-six years 
before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, and one naturally wonders what 
the view was like that was presented on 
that occasion. 

In October next the winter section of 
the games, including football, hockey, 
and lacrosse, will be- held, and all 
throughout the season various clubs will 
hold their sports in the Stadium. 

Throughout the whole of the time that 
the Exhibition is in progress pyrotechnic 
displays will be given in the Stadium 
several times a week. In truth, by day 
and by night the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion is constantly presenting some special 
attraction. Concerts by the best military 
bands in the kingdom are taking place 
at every hour in some part of the vast 
grounds, and the visitor must be hard to 
please who cannot find something to 
engross his interest from the hour of the 
morning opening till eleven o’clock at 
night finds him, weary but enthusiastic 
still, turning his steps homeward. 


* We understand that this is the photograph in which, according to a recent paragraph in The 
Daily Chronicle, a wealthy manufacturer of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., recognised among the group a 


picture of his son, whom he has not seen for ten years, 


The son was banished from his home, it is 


said, for marrying against his father’s wish, and has not been heard of since, but would now be wel- 


comed back. 


Every effort is being made to trace the original of the portrait so strangely published. 








“TO-DAY” AND 





BEHELD in a dream two-figures on 
the border of the Shadowland. One, 
we know, for it is the figure of To- 

day. But, oh! cruel world! what have 

we done that she should look so desolate, 
so despairing! ‘The other, we know not. 

Man hath not seen her yet. She is the 

figure of To-morrow. How fresh, how 

fair she looks! The light of Hope shines 
in her eyes. 

These figures spoke, and I listened for 
what they should say. 

“ Sister,” cried To-morrow, “ how worn 
and weary thou art. I thought not to 
greet thee thus. What hast thou seen 
that has changed thee so?” 

“Oh, woe to me!—for I am sad and 
weary. In that world where I have been 
I heard the sound of weeping, and I saw 
sorrow and pain stamped on the faces of 
its people. Some sighed for this thing, 
some sighed for that, and none were con- 
tent that I did see. Some had riches; 
then Hope cheered my soul, but these, 
alas! were the most weary. So sad did 
all seem that Fear laid its icy hand upon 
my heart and I fled away. And asI went 
I heard some say: ‘How quick To-day 
has flown; ’twas not half long enough 
for all I wish to do.” Then_I fled the 
faster as I thought of what that All 
might mean. And now, To-morrow, fare 
thee well; how young and full of hope 
thou art! ’TwasIJ that looked so yester- 
day!” And with a sigh she passed. 

Now a strange look of fear spread o’er 
the face of To-morrow, and for a moment 
o’er-shadowed the hope which had shone 
there. “To-day, my sister, how sad she 
looked! Shall I look so when I return? 
Shall I find naught that is sweet to 
remember in this strange world I now 
must enter? Surely that cannot be! 
To-day did bid me fare well ; how shall I 
fare?—I wonder! Yet mustI go, and 
with hope in my heart!” 

Then the breezes wrapped themselves 
around her and carried her far from the 
Shadowland. 

* * * * 
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“TO-MORROW.” 





Once more | beheld the meeting of 
these same figures. 

Back came the vision of To-morrow 
over the brow of the Shadowland. I did 
fear to see her scarred with pain. But, 
no! She came with a glorious light 
around her, and her face was lovely to 
behold. 

“Oh!” cried the weary sister, “ what 
hast thou seen, that thy mien is so 
resplendent? Let me draw near that I 
may reflect this beauty.” And she held 
out her hands to feel the glowing light. 

“Mourn no more, my sad sister, but 
list to what I tell thee.” 

And in a voice of sweetest music she 
spake these words: “I peeped into a 
garden fair where all the sweet flowers 
of Spring were blooming. Yet by far the 
fairest flower that blossomed there was 
one called Love, which scented all the 
air. This flower of Love lived in the 
hearts of a maiden and a youth, and they 
whispered of this wonderful gift in this 
enchanted garden. And the birds sang 
of it in the air, and the trees nodded 
their leaves that it was surpassing fair, 
and the babbling brook danced over the 
pebbles to the tune of “I love, I love.” 

“ But,” said To-day, “it will not last, 
this flower thou findest so fair. ’Twill 
fall and its petals fade away.” 

“Nay,” said To-morrow, “ God’s gift 
of Love has come to stay; it is too good 
to pass away.” 

“But,” cried To-day once more, “ what 
of the weeping, sorrow and misery that 
I beheld in this world we both have 
visited—sawest thou naught of that?” 

“ Dear sister, I had forgotten all when 
Love was there, for always around me 
echoed the glorious melody, ‘I love, I 
love.’ You must have missed this yester- 
day.” 


* * * * 


Then I awoke, and with a new feeling 
of gladness in my heart set out in search 
of this wondrous flower which is fairer 
than the rose. Shall I find it? 
knows! 


God 
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A Spanish Beggar. 


By B. PEREZ GALDOS. 





(I believe that one or two of the novels of Perez Galdos have been put into English, 
but his most characteristic work, the series of books under the general title of Episopios 
NAcIONALES, are little known outside his own country. With the merest thread of a 
story running through each, these episodes give accurate historical accounts of various 
battles, sieges, crises in which Spain was mainly concerned. They make excellent reading, 
and for sustained description of battle scenes probably surpass anything that has ever 


been done. I have just been reading “ Zaragoza” (Saragossa), and as an example of the 
author's lighter style translate almost word for word an account of the narrator's 
encounter with a beggar on the morning after his arrival in the Aragon capital, and just 
before the beginning of the second siege. Senor Araceli, his friend Don Roque, and two 
other companions, have been passing the night amidst the ruins of the monastery of Santa 
Engvacia, blown up by the French during the first siege. This is the author's way of 
giving an account of that event before passing on to the main narrative.] 


E awoke with the day, and as we 
W had no need to concern ourselves 
with toilet niceties, we were soon 
ready to begin our visits. It occurred to us 
simultaneously that the idea of taking 
breakfast was an excellent one, but as 
we had not a cent amongst us, we were 
equally unanimous in arriving at the con- 
clusion that this high enterprise could 
not be carried through without some 
difficulty. 

“Don’t lose courage, lads,” said Don 
Roque, “I'll take you at once to my 
friend's house ; he, I know, will provide 
for us.” 

As he said this we saw two men and 
a woman coming out of the ruins; they 
seemed like people who had been accus- 
tomed to sleep there. One of them was 
an unfortunate cripple whose body came 
to a sudden stop at the knees. He moved 
about by the aid of crutches, but though 
old, his face was jovial, and healthily 
toasted by the sun. He saluted us in the 
most affable manner as he passed, where- 
upon Don Roque enquired if he could 


tell us in which part of the city Don 
José de Montoria lived. 

“Don José de Montoria? I know him 
better thas I ‘snow the pupils of my eyes. 
Twenty years’ ago he lived in the street 
of the Albarderia, afterwards he moved 
to Parra Street, after that—but from 
what I see you must be strangers.” 

“ Yes, friend, we are strangers, and we 
have come to enrol ourselves in the army 
of this valiant city.” 

“So that you were not here on the 
sth of August?” 

“No, friend,” I answered, “we were 
denied the happiness of seeing that great 
day.” 

“Nor did you see the battle of the 
Eras?” went on the beggar, seating 
himself in front of us. 

“Nor have we had that pleasure 
either.”’ 

“Well, Don José de Montoria was there ; 
he was amongst those who dragged the 
cannon to the front—but you have seen 
nothing! From what part of the world 
do you come?” 
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“From Madrid,” answered Roque. 
“So you can tell us where my great 
friend Don José lives?” 


“Why shouldn’t I be able to tell you, 


man, why shouldn’t I? From Parra 
Street he removed to the Enmedio. You 
know that all the houses were blown 
up? Well, there was Esteban Lopez, 
soldier of the 10th Company of the 1st 
regiment of Aragon, and he alone with 
forty men compelled the French to 
retire.” 

“That certainly was admirable,” said 
Roque. 

“But if you have not seen the 4th of 
August you have seen nothing! I also 
saw the 4th of June, for I was dragging 
myself along the Paja Street when the 
gunneress fired the cannon.” 

“Oh, we have already heard of her, 
but if you would just tell us x 

“Well, yes; Don José de Montoria is 
a great friend of the merchant, Don 
Andres Guspide, who, on the 4th of 
August, stood fixed as a post, firing away 


from the spy-hole of the street of the- 


Torre del Pino, where it rained grenades, 
balls, mitrailleuse. More than a hundred 
dead lay by his side, and he alone killed 
fifty of the French!” 

“A great man that! And is hea friend 
of my friend?” 

“Yes, senor,” answered the cripple, 
“ and both are the worthiest caballeros in 
all Zaragoza. They givememyalmsevery 
Saturday, for you must know I am Pepe 
Pallejas, though they call me for a bad 
name Suvsum Corda, because twenty-nine 
years ago I used to be sacristan at Christ 
Church and sang—but that has nothing 
to do with the matter. As I was saying, 
I am Sursum Corda, and before the siege 
I used to ask alms at the monastery gate 
of Santa Engracia, blown up by the ban- 
dits on the 13th of August. Now lI beg 
at the Jerusalem gate, where you may see 
me at any time you wish. But as I was 
saying, on 4th August I was standing 
here and saw Francisco Quilez, first 
sergeant of the 1st Company of the 1st 
battalion of Fusiliers, come out of the 
church. It was he who, as you know, 
with thirty-five men, drove the French 
bandits out of the Convent of the Incarna- 
tion. I see that you are astonished 
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already. Well, in the orchard of Santa 
Engracia, behind here, there died the sub- 
lieutenant Don Miguel Gila. In that 
same orchard there were at least two 
hundred corpses, and it was there that 
they broke the legs of Don Felipo San 
Clemente, merchant of Zaragoza, and, if 
Don Miguel Salomero had not been there 
—but do you know nothing of all this?” 

“No, my dear sir and friend,” said 
Don Roque, “we know nothing of all 
this, and though we have the greatest 
pleasure in listening to your accounts of 
such wonders, what concerns us most 
now is to find my old friend Don 
José Montoria, because, to be plain, we 
are suffering from what is known as 
hunger, an illness that cannot be cured 
even by listening to such sublimities as 
yours.” 

“T’ll take you there this instant,” 
returned Sursum Corda, after having 
offered us some of his crusts, “‘ but before 
doing so I want to say one thing, which 
is, that if Don Mariano Cereso had not 
defended the Alfajaria as he did defend 
it, nothing could have been done at the 
Portillo. And what a man that same 
Don Mariano is! You should have seen 
him on the 4th of August, marching 
through the streets with his sword and 
ancient buckler. It made one afraid to 
look at him. Santa Engracia appeared 
a very furnace, gentlemen. It rained 
bombs and grenades, but the patriot took 
no more notice than if they had been drops 
of water. A good part of the monastery 
was blown out, the houses tumbled, and 
judging by the speed with which every- 
thing took fire and burned itself away, the 
whole district before you might have 
been made of cards. Fire at the win- 
dows, fire above, fire below. The French 
fell like flies, gentlemen, and the Zara- 
gozanos cared not whether they lived or 
died. Don Antonio Cuadros made an 
entrance over there, and when he looked 
at the French batteries he would have 
liked to swallow them. The bandits had 
sixty cannon flinging fire over all these 
walls. You did not see it? Ah, but 
I did, and the pieces of brick from the 
walls and earth from the parapets were 
bespattered about like currants in a pasty. 
But the dead served for a parapet, and 
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with corpses below and corpses above it 
was just a mountain. The eyes of Anto- 
nio Cuadros shot flames. The lads fired 
without ceasing ; their souls were made 
of balls. You haven’t seen it? But I 
have—and all the French batteries 
denuded of their gunners! When he saw 
one of the enemy’s cannon cleared, the 
commandant shouted, ‘ An epaulet to the 
man who spikes that gun!’ and Pepillo 
Ruiz started out like one running between 
butterflies and May flowers, only now the 
butterflies were balls and the flowers 
bombs. Pepillo spiked the gun and came 
back laughing. But here another piece 
of the monastery wall came to the ground. 
However, that was nothing; what was 
gone was gone, and Don Antonio Cua- 
dros, seeing that the French artillery had 
made a big hole in the wall, went to fill 
it himself with a sack of wool. Thena 
ball struck him in the head, and he retired 
to where you now stand. Just saying 
that that also was nothing, he expired.” 

“Oh,” said Don Roque, losing patience, 
“we are charmed, Sefior Sursum Corda, 
and your recital of such noble deeds has 
inflamed in our hearts the fire of purest 
patriotism, but if you would kindly tell 
us where 

“ But my good sefior, why shouldn’t I 
tell you?” answered the beggar. “If 
there is anything I know well, if there is 
any one thing I have seen oftener than 
another it is the house of Don José de 
Montoria. It is near the San Pablo 
Hospital. Oh, you have not seen the 
affair of the hospital? But Ihave. The 
bombs fell there like hail. The wounded, 
seeing the roof falling on top of them 
threw themselves from the windows into 
the street. Others dragged themselves 
along by the stairs. The partition walls 
got on fire and loud lamentations reached 
our ears; the lunatics roared like wild 
beasts. Some of them escaped and ran 
round the cloisters, laughing and dancing. 
Some got out into the street, acting like 
people on a carnival day, and one of 
them climbed up the cross on the Corso 
and began to tell the folk that he was the 
river Ebro and was going to put out all 
the flames. The women ran to help the 
patients, and all were carried to the two 
cathedrals, the Pilar and the Seo. It 
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was impossible to walk along the streets. 
At the Leaning Tower signals were being 
given to let the people know when a 
bomb was to be expected, but there was 
so much shouting that it was impossible 
to hear the bells. The French advanced 
by this street of Santa Engracia: They 
took possession of the hospital and of the 
convent of St. Francis, and the fight 
began in the Corso and adjoining streets. 
Don Santiago Sas, Don Mariano Cereso, 
Don Lorenzo Calvo, Don Marcos Simono, 
Renovales, Martin Albantos, the farrier, 
Vicente Codé, Don Vicente Marraco, and 
others attacked the French face to face ; 
and, behind a barricade which she her- 
self had made, the Countess de Bureta 
waited, a rifle in her hand, fury in her 
face.” 

“What, a woman, a countess, erecting 
barricades and firing rifles ?”’ said Roque 
with enthusiasm. 

“Didn’t you know it?” went on 
Sursum, “well, where have you been 
living? The Sefiora Maria Azlov, who 
lives over there by the Ecce-Homo, went 
through the streets saying a thousand 
nice things to the down-hearted, and, 
presently, causing the entrance to the 
street to be closed, she placed herself at 
the head of a party of peasants, shouting, 
‘Not until we are all dead shall the 
enemy pass here!’ ” 

“Oh, how sublime!” exclaimed Don 
Roque, yawning with hunger, “ and how 
delighted I should be to listen to a recital 
of such deeds with a full stomach! But 
you were saying that Don José’s house 
lies 

“ Lies over there,” answered the cripple. 
“You know already that the French got 
entangled yonder by the Cineja Arch. 
Holy Verger of the Fountain, but that 
was something like killing Frenchmen ! 
Everything else is air. In Parra street, 
in the square of Estrevedes, in the calle 
of Santa Fé, and Azoque the peasants 
tore the Frenchmen to bits. I can still 
feel in my ears the rumble and carnage 
and uproar of that day. The French 
burned the houses they were unable to 
defend, and the Zaragozanos did the 
same. Fireonevery side! Men, women, 
little children, anything with two hands 
worked that day against the enemy. 
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You didn’t see it? 
nothing ! 
that day 
Zaragoza.” 

“ That’s enough, amigo,” said Don 
Roque, losing patience, “‘ but if you do 
not guidé us at once to my friend’s house, 
or tell us how we may find him, we shall 
go alone.” 

“At once, gentlemen; don’t worry,” 
answered Sursum Corda, starting out in 
front of us with all the agility of the 
liveliest crutches. ‘Let us go, let us go 
at once, con mil amores. .Do you see 
that house? Well, there lives Antonio 
Laste, first sergeant of the 4th regiment, 
who saved the Treasury the 16,400 
dollars, and got back from the French 
the wax they had stolen.” 

“Forward, forward, amigo,” I cried, 
seeing that our indefatigable friend had 
suddenly stopped in order to give a more 
minute account of the great deeds of 
Antonio Laste. 

“We shall be there soon,” answered 
Sursum Corda. “Iwas going along here 


Oh, you have seen 
But, as I was saying, on 
Palafoz started out from 


on the morning of the 1st of July when I 
met Hilario Lafuente, first corporal of 


Father Sas’s Musketeers, and he said to 
me, ‘To-day they are going to attack 
the Portillo.’ Then I went to see what 
thete was and r 
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“We ‘know all about that already,” 
interrupted Don Roque. “Let us make 
haste, and talk as much as need be 
afterwards.” 

“You see that house over there, burned 
to the ground,” resumed the cripple, as 
we turned a corner; “it is the one which 
caught fire on the 4th, when Don Fran- 
cisco Ipas, sub-lieutenant of the 2nd 
Company of Musketeers of the parish of 
St. Paul, put himself with a cannon——” 

“We know the rest, good man,” said 
Don Roque; “forward, and faster than 
ever.” 

“But Code, a farmer of the parish of 
Magdalena, did much better with the 
Parra Street cannon,” continued Sursum, 
stopping once more. “As he was going 
to fire, the French fell upon him. All his 
companions fled, but he managed to get 
under the cannon unperceived by the 
enemy. A little while later, by the aid 
of an old woman, who gave him a rope, 
he dragged the cannon back to the 
mouth of the street. Come along and 
I'll show you where——” 

“No, no queremos ver nada; adelante, 
adelante en nucesyo camino.” 

We closed our ears so firmly to what- 
ever other histories he was inclined to 
tell us that in the end, although very 
slowly, he led us to our destination. 
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THE CAREER OF A VIOLINIST. 


By MARIE HALL. 


DREARY wet evening in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; the rain coming down 
straight, steadily, unceasingly ; 

the streets all slush and the footpaths 
little better; the passers-by all looking 
profoundly cold, wet and miserable. 
Outside an hotel which had just been 
lighted up for the night stood a poorly 
clad girl of about ten years old, playing 
a violin. People passed in and out of 
the hotel, without taking any notice of 
her or her playing, but still she played on. 
Then suddenly a window in the hotel 
opened and someone threw a coin out 
that lighted somewhere near the violinist, 
gleaming as it caught the light of a 
lamp, lying half hidden in the mud. The 
girl picked it up and’... that is how 
I earned my first shilling by playing the 
violin. A few years later at my first 
concert at St. James’s Hall I made £500. 
I was born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
at that time my father had a very good 
position as harpist in the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. I was called by the 
way, the “Opera baby.” Some years 
later he gave up his position, and then 
misfortune after misfortune fell on my 
family. We got into very straitened 
circumstances and money had to be 
made somehow, and the “somehow” 
resolved itself into our playing in the 
streets. 1 hated doing it, but more 
especially I hated taking and, above all, 
asking for money. But necessity knows 
no scruples and I did it. My father; as I 
said, was a harpist, and he determined that 
I should devote myself to learning to play 
the same instrument, and I was equally 
determined that I would learn to play 
nothing but the violin. The struggle 
between us went on for some time, but 
at eight years old 1 won, and to my 
immense delight my father consented to 
giveme lessonson the one instrument I had 
longed to play ever since I was capable 
of wishing or longing to do anything. 
My family moved from Newcastle to 
Malvern about this time, and a very bad 
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time it was; until I was thirteen! played 
in the streets, sometimes picking up a 
few pence and occasionally sixpences. 
People used to ask me into their houses 
to play, and in this way I gradually 
made friends, very kind friends some of 
them were,too. They subscribed together 
to buy mea violin. The money amounted 
to £15, but my father thought it would 
be better to utilise the money in getting 
lessons from Wilhelmj, and accordingly 
I went to Birmingham to do so and 
whilst there made plenty of friends. 
Max Mossel heard me play, and on his 
recommendation I got a free studentship 
at the Birmingham School of Music for 
two years. But a great disappointment 
awaited me after this. I won the first 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy of 
Music, but alas, could not keep it, as I had 
not sufficient money to live on in London, 
and so had to go back home, sick and 
sore at heart. My family was now living 
at Clifton; shortly afterwards a chance 
circumstance led to my meeting a Mr. 
and Mrs. Roeckel, who have been the 
kindest of kind friends to my family, and 
from that date I may say my struggles, 
with financial difficulties at all events, 
ceased. 

One day, shortly after my return to 
Clifton, my father was playing the harp 
in the street and his skill and exeécu- 
tion attracted the attention of a gentle- 
man and his wife who spoke to him. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel, who 
curiously enough had heard my uncle 
playing at’ Llandrindod when they were 
on a holiday in Wales. Both had been 
greatly attracted by my uncle's playing, 
and were very much interested at hearing 
that my father was a brother of the Mr. 
Hall whose playing in Wales had so 
pleased them. A friendship sprang up 
between the Roeckels and us from that 
date, and to their kindly aid I owe the 
fact that I was able to make my début 
on the concert platform under rather 
favourable circumstances. I was just 
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fifteen then and the concert was given at 
Bristol. I did not feel really nervous, but 
I was very excited and | suppose rather 
anxious as to the result. Anyway it was 
a great success. I am almost forgetting 
that the editor of this Magazine asked me 
to tell some anecdotes about myself of 
which he says he is sure I must have 
many that are 
interesting to 
relate. I am 
not so sure 
about that, 
but I take it 
the editor’s 
request is a 
polite way of 
saying that 
stories are 
more interest- 
ing to the 
general reader 
than succinct 
autobiogra- 
phical matter, 
so let me see 
what anec- 
dotes I can tell. 
It is not easy 
to recall them 
at once, but 
some incidents 
in my career 
stand out very 
clearly, land- 
marks in my 
life that will 
never be ob- 
literated from 
my memory. 

[ will always 
remember the 
day I asked 
Kiibelik to 
hear me play. 

My father 
and I had heard him play in Bristol, and 
shortly afterwards I saw that he was 
giving a recital in London. I made a 
desperate resolve that, come what might, 
I should personally ask the great master 
to hear me play the violin. It was, to be 
sure, a forlorn hope, but I was desperately 
in earnest and resolved that nothing but 
physical force would prevent me from 
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carrying out my intention. Accordingly 
I stationed myself outside the concert hall 
when 'the recital was finished, with the pur- 
pose of waiting there until Kiibelik came 
out, and then asking him to give me a 
hearing. I waited, I do not know how 
long—it seemed hours—but at length the 
great violinist made his appearance, and 
in an instant I 
was at his side, 
putting forth 
my request in 
what was, I 
daresay, rather 
wild language. 
Kubelik shrank 
away from me. 
“]T do not think 
I know you?” 
he said. I 
wonder, did he 
think I was 
mad? I was 
rhad, mad with 
excitement, 
and deter- 
mined to gain 
my point, and 
at length I did. 
Kiibelik gave 
me his address 
and asked me 
to come _ to 
where he was 
staying the 
following 
morning. I 
went, and 
found him and 
his accompan- 
ist together, 
and I have an 
idea they both 
regarded the 
affair asa little 
joke. I asked 


Kiubelik to accompany me, and with a 


“reckless daring I played the very piece 


he had given at the concert the day 
before. When I had finished, both he 
and his accompanist jumped up to shake 
me by the hand, and rushed at the same 
time to place a chair for me, with the 
result that I sat down . . . on the floor. 
Kubelik at once declared [| must go to 
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study under Professor Sevcik, at Prague, 
his own old master, and arranged to intro- 
duce me to him, and a little while later 
I went to Prague. I have pleasant recol- 
lections of my studies there. Prague is 
a very sedate place, and it is not con- 
sidered at all “the thing” for girls-to go 
about by themselves. I have always had 
a disinclination to observe rules, silly 
rules I consider them, of this sort, and 
consequently very often broke them, 
shocking a great many people | fear by 
doing so. I remember on one occasion 
I went to dine with a couple of girl 
friends at a restaurant in Prague, and 
near us sat two elderly ladies who glanced 
in our direction from time to time with 
looks of mingled pity ard stern dis- 
approval. One of them, as we passed out, 
observed to her companion “that it was 
a pity to see such respectable looking 
girls behaving in such a_ fashion.” 
Curiously enough, some years later, I 
observed that very lady sitting close to 
the platform in St. James’s Hall when 
I was performing, though whether she 
recognised me as being one of the re- 
spectable looking but badly behaved girls 
she had seen some years before at Prague, 
I cannot say. But I did not really amuse 
myself very much at Pregue. | worked 
tremendously hard, often practising for 
fourteen hoursaday. I may mention that 
I was the only English girl pupil Pro- 
fessor Sevcik had. He lent me an Amati 
violin when I came out in London, and 
I played on it for several years. It was 
the same violin that Kibelik had played 
when he made his first appearance. 

After I had played in London I went to 
Newcastle to perform there. I got a very, 
very kind and warm reception, for everyone 
knew I was a Newcastle girl. At the end 
of my performance a working man stood 
up and said, “I think Miss Hall should 
have a new violin. I have just made one 
and intend to giveittoher.” The Amati 
evidently did not strike him as being a 
good one. 

A few years ago I got a very bad 
attack of typhoid, but, thanks to the 
efforts of several doctors and nurses, I 
pulled through all right, though my life 
was absolutely despaired of at the time. 

“Of course this illness interfered with my 


work and for nearly a year I could do 
nothing. When I recovered I did a big 
tour in America and visited New York, 
Boston, Washington and many other 
towns. I had to do, as may readily be 
imagined, a great deal of travelling to 
keepall my engagements, which amounted 
to sixty concerts in all, at places hundreds 
and hundreds of miles from each other. 
Trains in Americaarestill sometimes“ held 
up” by gangs of train robbers, and with 
generally unpleasant results to the pas- 
sengers who have got anything valuable 
about them. One day I was about to 
start on a journey with my manager, and 
at the time we had with usa considerable 
sum of money in “ greenbacks” and bank 
drafts, so that we should have been a 
very valuable catch toa “holding up” 
party. Now, at the Jast moment, we 
decided to go by another train, and 
shortly afterwards learnt that our 
original train had been “held up” and 
completely rifled. 

I enjoyed my tour in America and 
Canada immensely. At Ottawa I stayed 
at Government House with Lord and 
Lady Grey, who were very kind to me, 
but I was not sorry when the time came 
for my return home, for truth to say, I 
was getting rather homesick, and I am 
very, very fond of England. 

I was interviewed a good deal in the 
American Press, and though I had heard 
something of the lively imagination of 
the American journalist, 1 had no idea 
how lively it really was until I saw some 
of my opinions on subjects on which I had 
expressed no opinion whatsoever appear- 
ing in the columns of different American 
papers, and inaddition to these “opinions” 
I found myself relating in print the most 
weird and wonderful anecdotes of my 
career, which | must say did credit to the 
imagination of the writer if not to his 
veracity. However, in America one soon 
gets accustomed to that sort of thing. I 
wonder though why American Press 
people go to the trouble of interviewing 
at all when they can write such wonder- 
ful interviews from their imagination. 

I have done, of course, a great deal of 
touring in this country, and have had the 
pleasure of. playing at Buckingham 
Palace. I have played at innumerable 





“at homes,” and once had a rather funny 
experience when performing at one of 
these social entertainments. When I 
finished playing Bach’s very well known 
Chaconne, a lady came up to thank me, 
and with great impressment said, “ You 
do play Bach divinely—Can you play his 
Chaconne—it is my favourite piece?” 
I said “ Yes,” and nothing more, for what 
more was there to be said? 

I overheard once a really amusing 
little bit of conversation between two 
ladies at an “at home,” that was in- 
directly connected with my playing. I 
had finished playing and was talking to 
the hostess when the conversation I allude 
to arose. It was mainly concerning the 
love affairs of a certain “ young couple” 
whom both ladies were apparently much 
interested in. 

“He has taken her downstairs to tea,” 
said one of the ladies, “and I should not 
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be in the least surprised if he has pro- 
posed to her.” 

“T should not be a bit surprised if he 
had,” said the other, and then added 
thoughtfully, “I can hardly understand 
how a man can sit next a girl he cares 
about when Miss Hall is playing the 
violin and not propose to her.” 

I wonder if I really have been responsi- 
ble for any engagements. It is rather a 
dreadful thought, for certainly if my 
playing had any such effect it would add 
immensely to my responsibilities as a 
violinist. I have sufficient as it is. Isee 
a very large pile of correspondence that I 
must get through somehow ; I hear my 
telephone tinkling, tinkling, and my 
maid has come to tell me that several 
people I have made appointments to see 
are waiting for me. So I must bid my 


readers a kind adieu and trust I may 
have interested them for a little while. 


Thon Ste 


A MELODY. 


By A. J. WEBB. 


ITH airy steps I tread the mead, 
My heat-pulse thrills with joy; 
Each pearly scintillating bead, 
Bedewing some small flower-bud coy, 
Tells me that she is mine. 


The waving trees, the wood-bird’s song 
Conspire to make me gay ; 
The rippling brook, that winds along 
Sun-silvered, croons a soft love-lay 
And tells me she is mine. 


My vision sees with love-tuned eyes, 
And nought is sad to me; 
The woodjand’s melancholy sighs 
Transform to dreamy melody 
And tell me she is mine. 
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From a painting by J. L, Wimbusb. 
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By MAURICE CARBERY. 


ARRY MARSHALL walked towards 
the troop of horses, a single piece 
of sugar held between his fingers. 

The little pony, suddenly lifting his head, 
caught sight of the boy and ran towards 
him. The pony looked very thin, and 
the boy looked sad. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why Harry did look sad was 
because the pony was so thin. But there 
were many reasons why he could not be 
very cheerful, and they had all to do with 
the same cause—the want of rain. Jack, 
as the pony was called, neighed when he 
saw the sugar, and stretched out his neck 
to take it. That done, he looked for 
more, almost asked for it, but no more 
was to be had, as the boy began to 
explain to his dumb friend. 

“Sugar is scarce now, Jack,” he said, 
“because rain is scarce. If the rain does 
not come soon, Jack, we shall all get 
thinner, and what’s worse, old boy, we 
shall have to shift our quarters. How 
will you like going away from here, 
Jack? Ah, we have had many pleasant 
days together, you and I, Jack, but look 
at the wheat—it is scarcely three inches 
in height, and it ought to be two feet. 
It is also withering, Jack, and the poor 
dad will be ruined. Oh, where have all 
the fairies and sprites gone to that used 
to help people long ago? Where is 
Ariel that brought on the storm for 
Prospero? Oh——” 

There was a sudden flash in Harry’s 
eyes, like a ray of .lightning. The -boy 
felt almost stunned, and looked about 
him stupidly, as if in search of some- 
thing that would explain what he felt. 
Only the night before he had been reading 
Shakespeare, and had been quite thrilled 
by the beautiful play of “ The Tempest,” 


and more particularly with the spirit, 
Ariel, that did so many things for the 
banished duke. A thousand times he 
had wished that Ariel would come to 
him on the Pampas, and that she would 
make the rain fall upon his father’s land, 
and cause the wheat to grow, and the 
grass for the poor starving cattle. 

And now he felt, somehow, that he 
was in the presence of something 
mysterious, and he was half frightened. 
Scarcely knowing what he was about, he 
mounted on to the back of the pony, as 
he was in the habit of doing, most likely 
with the intention of galloping back to 
the estancia as quickly as possible. On 
the Pampas, as well as in many other 
parts of South America, a large farm is 
called an estancia, and Mr. Marshall’s 
farm was very big indeed, bigger than 
many parishes in England. All the 
money he had in the world was laid out 
on this estancia, so that it will easily be 
seen how anxious he was:for rain to fall. 
If the crop failed, as now only seemed 
too likely, Mr. Marshall would have to 
earn a living, and to support his family, 
as a labourer or a cow-boy. Every night 
and morning the Marshalls prayed for 
rain with the utmost fervour, but week 
after week went past, and, though the 
clouds sometimes overshadowed the farm, 
lingered there for a while, as if trying to 
make up their minds, they always passed 
in the end, and the prayers remained 
unanswered. As we have seen, Harry, 
who was a very smart boy of fourteen 
years of age, had started to call upon the 
fairies to help him. Unlike most boys of 
his age, he believed in fairies, mainly 
because he wished to believe in them, but 
also because a very learned man had told 
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THE LONESOME FAIRY. 


that there were certainly such things as 
fairies. 

Harry was still in a half stupefied con- 
dition when he noticed that Jack was 
galloping away from the house with a 
speed that was really astonishing. Not 
even when in the best of condition had 
he seen the little pony go so fast before ; 
and now of a sudden the thought came 
to the boy that the animal was bewitched. 
He did all in his power to turn Jack back 
towards the house, but all in vain; he 
would gallop away and away. What in 
the world was the cause of it? Was the 
pony really bewitched, or—— 

The boy opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment, and a little thrill of alarm ran 
through his body. The cause of Jack’s 
running was now plaintobe seen, but what 
was the cause of the cause? Ah, there 
was the mystery. But the first astonishing 
cause was there before his eyes—a kind 
of nosegay, containing a little of all the 
things that the pony most loved to eat, 
dangling three inches before his nose, but 
always keeping on ahead. One thing, at 
any rate, was now evident—the pony was 
bewitched. Who or what had done it? 


He remembered, as he began to regain 
his* presence of mind, that he ‘had been 
thinking of Ariel, and even calling on the 
sprite a moment before the strange feeling 
came over him. Could Ariel be the cause 


of what was happening? It seemed 
likely enough to the boy, particularly as 
there was no more reasonable explana- 
tion at hand. He stared with all the 
power of his sharp eyes at the nosegay of 
provender in front, in hopes of being able 
to see the being he suspected, but no 
Ariel was to be seen. The sun had now 
set, and there being little twilight in that 
part, night was coming down very fast, 

Harry had recovered his presence of 
mind sufficiently to be able to think of 
the danger he was running because of the 
skunk and armadillo holes which were 
very common in the neighbourhood. 
Even in broad daylight it is very 
dangerous to put even the most careful 
horse to full speed on the Pampas, whilst 
at night to go at such a speed would be 
sheer madness. So at every moment 
Harry was expecting a fall, and pre- 
paring himself to be ready to jump clear 


at the first sign of stumbling. He was 
so certain that the pony would fall, that 
the safety of each succeeding moment 
completely astonished him. As every- 
thing continued to go right, however, it 
dawned upon him that.the safety of the 
pony was being looked after by the fairy, 
or the spirit, that was taking him to un- 
known land. It was only at the end that 
Harry came to realise that he was, indeed, 
passing over unknown ground, and 
almost before he had realised it, a thick 
mist surrounded him, and everything was 
blotted out. But the pony still kept on, 
at the same fast gallop, and still with the 
same impunity. The mist or fog now 
became so thick that Harry found himself 
almost suffocating, very much as if the 
atmosphere on which he had entered was 
not suitable for human beings. He soon 
began to feel that he would lose his 
senses if this kind of thing kept on, but 
just as matters were at the worst, the 
change came. He had been expecting it, 
fearing it for some time, but now it was 
an escape—a change, at least, from an 
intolerable state of feeling, and he wel- 
comed it. At first he thought the pony 
was falling from under him, but the“next 
moment he perceived that the animal had 
vanished, and that he was now floating 
through space, falling, falling, he knew 
not where. It looked as if the earth had 
turned to vapour in order to let him fall 
through. At first he appeared to ‘be 
passing through darkness, but in the end 
he found himself dropping gently into 
what appeared to be an immense green- 
house, filled with all sorts of exquisite 
flowers and fruits. In passing by an 
apple tree, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to pluck a splendid pippin, nor eould 
he keep from trying its flavour, for he had 
not seen an apple for more than two 
years, and had almost forgotten what the 
taste was like. The taste of this pippin 
was splendid indeed, but no sooner had 
he swallowed the first morsel than he 
knew he had made a mistake. He felt 
his body shrink and shrink, until, when 
he finally reached firm footing, he was 
barely twelve inches high, and so light 
that every pulsation of his heart actually 
lifted him from the ground. 

“Ah, I thought you could not resist 
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that apple,” said a voice close beside 
him, and looking round he saw the 
smallest little man that anyone had ever 
seen. He certainly was not more than a 
foot in height, but so proportionately 
built, and so handsome in face, that he 
was really a picture to look it. 

“Do you know that if you had not 
eaten that apple, I could not have reduced 
your height, and it would be so absurd, 
you know, for we could not then talk on 
equal terms, and of the two I am the 
more powerful man. Don’t you think 
so, Harry?” 

Harry Marshall divided his attention 
between his own reflection, which he 
saw in a mirror, that looked as if it was 
growing in an orange-tree, and the strange 
little person standing before him. The 
little man, of course, was a fairy of some 
kind, but, Harry thought, he himself 
looked far more like a fairy than a boy. 

His meditations were brought to an 
end by an exclamation on the part of 
the fairy. 

“ What a relief it is to have you here!” 
he said. “1 don’t mean you in particu- 
lar,” he went on, “I mean it is a relief 
to have anyone here. I have not hada 
visitor now for—well, the last person 
who called upon me was Shakespeare, 
when he was a boy, so you can tell how 
long ago that was. I have been kept in 
solitary confinement ever since, and all 
because of a few wretched verses. Oh, it 
was most unjust, most unjust,” the little 
fellow cried out in a very bitter voice ; 
“there was no sense whatever in the 
verses.” 

“You mean, of course, that they were 
sensible verses,” said Harry, believing 
that he had misunderstood the fairy. 
But the little fellow did not seem at all 
pleased at the construction put upon his 
words. 

“‘] mean exactly what I say, as lalways 
do,” he replied; “there was no sense 
whatever in any of the hundred and odd 
stanzas I wrote, but the stupid judges 
saw sense in most of them. You do not 
seem to be aware that amongst us it is 
a criminal offence to write verses that 
can be understood. Just listen to this 
and see if you can make sense out 
of it :— 









“The boy and the bruiser 
Determined to choose her, 
But thinking a snoozer 

Would do them more good, 
They ran in a rut 
To the old woman’s hut, 
And roasted potatoes 

Alive in the wood. 

“Then seeing a geyser, 

They started to seize her, 
And threatened to squeeze her 
New wink in a vice; 
But she cried out in fury, 
If I were a jury, 
I wouldn’t go sure’y 
For you on the ice.” 

“Now, what do you think of that as 
poetry?” asked the little man, confi- 
dently. 

“Rotten,” replied Harry, thinking he 
knew what was wanted. But the fairy 
did not seem at all gratified, at least, 
not at first. Presently his face brightened, 
however. 

“ Ah, I know what you mean now,” he 
said, “you mean it is rotten from the 
sensible point of view?” 

“‘T mean that no one could make either 
head or tail of it.” 

‘Good, good, I like that ; no one could 
make either head or tail of it. But the 
fools of judges made both heads and tails 
of it, and I was banished; yes, banished 
from the delightful region of Stratford- 
on-Avon to the most lonely part of the 
Pampas. Don’t you . 

He broke off suddenly and put himself 
into an attitude of listening. 

“T must not be too egotistic,” he said 
presently, “though they say that feeling 
is allowable in a poet. I have not been 
forgetting you altogether, though ; I can 
hear Ariel coming, and I know he has 
been making the rain fall upon your 
father’s farm.” 

Harry almost forgot the strangeness of 
his surroundings in the joy he felt at this 
good news. From reading the play so 
often, he had grown quite accustomed to 
the idea of Ariel appearing upon the 
scene, and he expected to see just such 
another being as was depicted in his 
father’s copy of Shakespeare. What did 
appear, however, was a very beautiful 
bird, somewhat after the shape of a 
parrot, but with a far more brilliant 
plumage. With all the airs of a grand 
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lady, the bird bowed to the fairy poet, 
and then turning round towards Harry, 
repeated the performance. 

“I do not think I have any need to 
introduce you two,” said the poet; “it 
was Ariel who showed you the way here, 
Harry, and indéed it was the same Ariel 
who told me all about you.” 

It was now Harry’s turn to bow, which 
he did as gracefully as he could. 

“T am greatly obliged to Ariel,” he 
said, “‘ more particularly as I understand 
the good spirit has been making the rain 
fall on my father’s farm.” 

“Yes, | have turned on the rain tap,” 
answered the spirit, ‘“‘and the rain will 
continue to fall for twelve hours. After 
that the wheat will spring up by leaps 
and bounds. I should not be surprised 
to see the finest crop that has ever been 
known in South America on your father’s 
land.” 

“You cannot tell how much I am 
obliged to you,” replied the lad, “ but I 
really do not know what | have done 
that you should be so good to me. Of 
course I have read a good deal about 
Ariel, and always believed——” 

‘* Aye, that is it,” answered the sprite, 
“you have always believed in me, and, 
therefore, 1 am ready to put myself out 
of the way to oblige you, more particu- 
_ larly when at the same time I can oblige 
my friend, Tom Turtle, here, who has 
been leading a very lonely life for some 
hundreds of years, and all——” 

“Oh, I have told him all_about the 
verses,” broke in the fairy, otherwise 
Tom Turtle, “and Harry quite agrees 
with me that my sentence was a most 
unjust one. By the way, here’s another 
of those confounded verses, which has just 
come into my head :— 


‘‘And really 'twas shocking, 
When no one was knocking, 
To set the earth rocking 

Like ships in a gale; 
And just think of the cabbage, 
However so savage, 
That could in a ravage 
Demolish a whale! ”’ 


The poet looked at Harry for his 
opinion, and now knowing to a nicety 
what was expected of him the lad de- 
clared that there‘was not a grain of 
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sense in the lines. Tom Turtle bowed 
his acknowledgments, a gratified smile 
illuminating his little face. 

Harry now felt so much at home with 
the strange little pair that he thought he 
might ask them why they had brought 
him to their palace, or their prison, or 
whatever they might be pleased to call 
it. The bird took it upon himself to 
answer. 

“One good turn deserves another,” he 
said, “ and in return for the rain I thought 
you might come here now and then to 
give Tom Turtle a little of your com- 
pany. You have no idea of how lonely 
he feels when I am away, and I am 
obliged to be away most of the time. 
But lest. you should feel any uneasiness, in 
regard to your parents, 1 may tell you 
that I have delivered a note at the 
estancia saying that you had gone to find 
some rain.” 

Here the bird broke off to indulge in a 
fit of most mischievous laughter. 

“In truth, it was funny to watch all 
the family reading that letter. ‘Gone in 
search of rain,’ they repeated over and 
over again. ‘What in the world can the 
lad mean? Has he lost hishead?’ And 
then I ventured to whisper : ‘ Wait till you 
see,’ when they looked round everywhere 
in search of the owner of the voice, but 
as, of course, I was invisible, and they 
could see nothing, their astonishment was 
great. Then, after a while, when I had 
collected a few clouds I whispered to 
them to look up at the sky, and when 
they saw the clouds come to a stand just 
above the farm and begin to empty them- 
selves, expressions of the most intense 
awe spread over their faces. I could not 
keep from laughing, and that,.of course, 
made them worse than ever. Pepita, the 
servant, went down on her knees and 
began to pray. I couldn’t laugh at that, 
of course, but all the same, her terror was 
most amusing, considering that I am the 
most well disposed sprite in the world, 
and I had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing silent. After a while, however, they 
became more composed, and then the 
beautiful rain which was falling so evenly 
over thé young wheat attracted all their 
attention. ‘ Well, wherever he went for 
it, it is quite evident that Harry has found 
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the rain,’ said Mrs. Marshall, ‘and we 
have every reason to be thankful. Per- 
haps there is something in the idea of 
the fairies after all,’ she went on, and 
here I could not keep from saying, ‘ Hear, 
hear,’ which, as was to be supposed, set 
them off again. After that I thought it 
was time to be flying, so I came on here 
to tell you the news and to see how you 
two were getting on together. You afe not 
frightened of Tom Turtle, are you, Harry?” 

“Not now,” replied the boy, “ though 
I must say that I was a little bit startled 
at first.” 

“And no wonder! Many grown up 
people would not have stood the ordeal 
so well, and on the whole, I think you 
have reason to be proud of yourself. It 
is not everyone we would let into our 
secrets—eh, my valiant poet?” 

“ He is rather anice boy,” replied Tom 
Turtle condescendingly, “and I shall be 
very glad of his company now and then. 
Moreover, I hope he will be willing to do 
me a big favour one of these days. I 
have a great many relatives in England, 
Harry,” he continued, turning to the boy 
with an anxious face, “and I should like 
to see some of them. If they knew my 
situation, | am very sure that some of 
them would come out to see me. It is 
very sad indeed to be the only fairy in 
the whole of South America, and | feel 
convinced that, if they knew all, some of 
them would remain with me. What do 
you think, Harry?” 

“I think that they ought to stay with 
you,” replied Harry, “I really do not see 
how they could have a nicer place than 
this to live in. But would they be 
allowed to come?” 

“There is nothing but their own good- 
will to stop them, and I have no doubt 
whatever, that if they had known where 
I was, some of them would have come 
out here before. But I have had no 
means of communicating with them. It 
was only lately that Ariel found me out, 
and he is not allowed to enter England. 
Why that is, I shall leave for himself to 
say ——” 

“TI shall not say, then,” broke in Ariel 
in very emphatic tones. “I have as much 
right to a secret as anyone else, and if I 
really wanted to go there, I should go, 
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in spite of all the fairies in the country, 
but I don’t like fogs—so there ! ” 

“Well, Ariel, there is no need to get 
angry over it. I haveall kinds of reasons 
to be thankful to you for the many 
favours you have done me, and I should 
certainly be the last one to taunt you 
about that, oranything else. The impor- 
tant thing for me now is to induce Harry 
to go to England in search of some of my 
relations.” 

“You may depend upon me doing any- 
thing 1 can for you,” replied the boy ; 
“but do you think I could find them? I 
have always understood that it is very 
difficult to find a fairy, even in England, 
and, besides, I have no money to pay the 
fare.” 

“Oh, the money part is easily arranged, 
and as for the rest, 1 shall have to let you 
into the secret of how to find the fairies. 
But you will have to keep it as a secret, 
at least forthe present. Sir Oliver Lodge 
and his friends are now finding out so 
many things about us that in a short 
while there will be no secret in the 
matter. Just now, Harry, it would. be 
well, I think, for you to write a note to 
your father, saying that you will be 
absent for a week, and that in the mean- 
time they are not to be anxious about 
you. When you get back, my fine lad, 
you'll see a great difference in the wheat. 
Ariel will, I am sure, deliver the note.” 

The mischievous bird gave vent to a 
joyous laugh, as if looking forward to 
some more fun, but Harry, guessing what 
was in his mind, begged him not to play 
any more tricks on his family. 

“Indeed, my mother is not very strong,” 
he said, “and what is only fun to you 
may easily frighten her to death.” 

“Very well, Harry, I shall be as good 
as gold, I promise you. I shall not even 
give one little laugh, much as I should 
like to do so. I shall want, vou to do 
something for me also when you go to 
England, so that I cannot afford to offend 
you. And not only shall I be good on 
this occasion, but I shall give you some- 
thing that will surely cure your mother.” 

The boy was greatly rejoiced to hear 
this, and was therefore all the more 
willing to remain for the week in his 
strange quarters. 
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At the end of that time, once more in 
his own size and shape, he walked into 
the house one morning, as carelessly as if 
he had been absent only an hour. There 
was a very uproar of welcome awaiting 
him. Everyone was in the most glorious 
spirits because the wheat was growing by 
leaps and bounds, and it was understood 
on all hands that it was Harry who had 
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in some way brought about the change. 
But he soon brought about other changes 
as well. Ariel’s remedy completely 
restored his mother’s health, and a little 
bag that he brought back with him more 
than restored his father’s cash-box. 

How Harry Marshall fared in his search 
for Tom Turtle’s fairy relations may be 
told another time. 
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HE sun shone under her straw hat 

T and made her shade her eyes with 

her hand, as she looked up at me, 
standing by the edge of the river. 

“Now, Mr. Conway,” she said, “are 
you quite sure you can manage a canoe?” 

“T’ll promise you a new frock, Miss 
Delia, if I upset you,” said I, gaJlantly. 

“Don’t be rash,” she ‘laughed ; “ per- 
haps I’ll think a new frock well worth a 
wetting.” 

“1 said—if J upset you,” I replied. “ If 
you upset yourself, I cry off the bargain.” 

“I’m sure you'll never be so mean as 
to argue the cause of the damage,” said 
Delia; “anyway, I'll risk it. I feel a 
little afraid,” she added, as I gave her my 
hand to help her aboard. 

I am inclined to think, however, that 
her hesitation was not altogether due to 
nervousness, but was a little influenced by 
the fact that she has the prettiest little 
feet in the world and was wearing the 
very daintiest of brown shoes, which 
showed to the best advantage as she 
stood in timid uncertainty, one foot on 
shore and one poised over the canoe. I 
confess the attitude was fascinating to 
me, more especially as it necessitated a 
very distinct - pressure of my steadying 
hand. Iwas the more convinced that the 
timidity was affected when she eventually 
settled herself among the cushions in the 
bows of the canoe, for all the world as if 
to the manner born. Indeed, as I stepped 
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warily in the centre of the craft, | am 
sure I was really the more nervous of the 
two, but then I could judge of my short- 
comings as a canoist far better than she. 

“Now, then,” I said, “are you quite 
sure you are comfortable?” 

She gave a last smooth to the folds of 
her brown skirt, gave a little pat to the 
sleeves of her white blouse, and lay back 
against the red cushions with a sigh of 
content. 

“Yes,” said she, sweetly ; “1 am quite 
ready.” 

I let go the tuft of grass to which I had 
been clinging, pushed off gently with my 
paddle, and we were fairly afloat. 

The sunshine sparkled on the water, 
the leaves of the trees waved ever so softly 
in the breeze, the bright-coloured dragon- 
flies darted hither and hither, while along 
the bank the bees flew languidly from 
flower to flower, as if they only kept 
themselves awake by incessant buzzing. 

“Isn't it delightful !” murmured Delia. 

“Tt is, indeed,” I assented, but would 
have done so more truthfully if the bows 
of the canoe had not displayed so great 
a reluctance to keep straight up the 
river. 

The splash of the water from the paddle 
was wonderfully soothing, and my fair 
companion closed her eyes. Directly she 
did so, politeness no longer debarred me 
from gazing my fill at her upturned 
face. 
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I looked admiringly, taking mental 
stock of her charms. How softly her 
dark eyelashes swept her cheek—how 
coquettishly curved her mouth —how 
dainty the suspicion of a dimple either 
side her lips—how delicately turned her 
chin—how becoming the red cushion to 
her wealth of black hair—yes, un- 
doubtedly her nose was rvetroussé, but a 
fig for your stately Greek beauties! there 
is a fascination in the Crash ‘into 
the bank went the bow of the canoe, and 
the subject of my reverie opened her eyes 
with a start. 

For the life of me I cannot steer a 
canoe and think of something else at the 
same time. By the greatest good luck 
we were not upset. 

“IT am = most 
stammered. 

“‘T was nearly asleep,” she said. 

“T can’t think what happened ; it was 
dreadfully careless of me.” 

“Oh, it really doesn’t matter,” she 
replied, with great good nature. 

I paddled clear of the bank and vowed 
such a collision should not occur again. 
Delia, however, made no further attempt 
to go to sleep. 

“ How smoothly the river runs,” she 
said, thoughtfully. 

“Unlike the course of true love,” I 
added rather weakly. 

It was not a very apposite remark, 
but then I knew the topic of love 
was a dangerous one for me, and so, 
foolhardy, I courted it, as the moth the 
candle. 

There was a pause in the conversation, 
while I successfully negotiated a sudden 
bend in the river. 

“It’s a great pity; isn’t it?” said Delia. 

* What is?” I inquired. 

“Why, that the course of love never 
runs smooth.” 

“Oh, but it does sometimes, really,” I 
asserted. 

“TI suppose the love isn’t really true, 
then,” said she. ‘“ Nowadays, books and 
plays nearly always end unhappily.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, philosophically, 
“there are two sorts of love: there is a 
passionate love, full of presentiment, 
which make a man morbid and melan- 
choly, and forces him a thousand times 


awfully sorry,” 1 


to curse the fate that brings it to 
him; but this sort of love is too lofty 
for a workaday world, and the only 
artistic ending is a tragic one.” 

I am afraid I bored Delia now and 
again by holding forth in this way, but 
she only gave the politest yawn, as she 
replied : 

“And what about the other?” 

“The other,” I went on, taking care to 
watch the course of the canoe, “is a 
tender pastoral love, which makes a man 
cheerful and take rosy views of life, 
causing him to thank Heaven every day 
that such a love has fallen to his lot, and 
the artistic ending is wedding bells and 
domestic happiness.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Conway,” said Delia, 
smiling, “‘ you seem to know a great deal 
about it.” 

Delia had the sweetest grey-brown 
eyes, and it is an extraordinary pleasure 
to look right into them longer than is 
actually necessary while listening to, or 
making, a remark; only, speaking of 
artistic endings made me feel quite cer- 
tain there was a more artistic ending to 
such a look than mutually to drop our 
eyes. 

I was just thinking about this, and how 
very graceful some girls look in a canoe, 
when, like a fool, I let my paddle catch 
in a weed. I endeavoured as gently as 
possible to extricate it, but the weed 
proved obstinate. 

Delia grew nervous, and sat up in the 
canoe. 

“Oh, please be careful, Mr. Conway,” 
she cried. 

I pulled a trifle harder, but to no pur- 
pose. Then I lost patience. I gave the 
paddle a sharp jerk, the weed gave way 
all ‘too suddenly. Delia gave a little 
scream, and I clutched wildly at the side 
of the canoe in a vain attempt, to keep 
my balance . 

It was all over in a moment, and when 
I say “all,” I include Delia, myself, and 
the canoe. Fortunately, we were close 
to the bank and the water was shallow. 
I scrambled ashore and helped Delia on 
to dry land as best I could. 

“ReaHy, Miss Delia,” I said, feeling 
unutterably foolish, as I caught the painter 
of the canoe and rescued the floating 
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paddle, “I'll never forgive myself for 
this. I wish you were a man and could 
swear at me.” 

“ What an awful fright I must look!” 
said poor Delia, putting back her wet 
hair from her face. 

I murmured of “ Venus rising from the 
sea,” but indistinctly, suddenly doubting 
the propriety of the allusion. 

“Don’t forget your bargain, Mr. Con- 
way,” said she, shaking the water from 
her bedraggled skirt; “will you order 
the frock, or shall I, and send you in the 
bill?” 

I know it is not a very suitable occasion 
to do anything so serious as make an 


offer of marriage ; also, that it was a very 
prosaic way of putting it, but, upon my 
word, I couldn’t help it. 

“T wish you would give me the right 
always to pay your bills,” I said. 

Delia blushed, and then she laughed. 

“T don’t think I mind if I do,” she 
murmured. 

But I looked into those afore-mentioned 
brown eyes, and this time she didn’t turn 
away, for I discovered the more artistic 
ending—I put an arm around her and 
kissed her. 

And as the waist of her dress was as 
wet as the sleeve of my coat, no harm 
was done. 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


R. W. J. LOCKE’S amusing fantasy, 
“The Palace of Puck,” which 
was produced at the Haymarket 

Theatre many months ago and noticed 
in these columns, has a natural affinity 
for a lyrical setting, and I am not in the 
least surprised that it has been converted 


into a musical play. As such, re- 
christened “Butterflies,” with the 
sprightly aid of Miss Ada Reeve and the 
sonorous voice of Mr. Hayden Coffin, it 
is swinging along most merrily at the 
Apollo.Theatre. Mr. J. A. Robertson has 
composed the music and supplied a very 
finished and agreeable score, neither 
trivial on the one hand nor laboured 
out of harmony with the fanciful and 
humorous theme of the play on the 
other. It is light, graceful, piquant, and 
betrays the refined musician. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that in this 
transformation a certain delicate, fan- 
tastic quality in the play should be lost, 
or not so much lost as over-crowed by a 
highly spectacular chorus of which a good 
deal must necessarily be made. In the 
play the blithe and irresponsible company 
of guests, whom Widgery Blake has 
gathered about him in “Liberty Hall,” 
provide the fun by their diverse charac- 
teristics and the “choral harmony” by 
their unanimous devotion to a life un- 
trammelled by conventions. We lose 
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that divergence in unity when we get 
ar altogether homogeneous band of 
choristers as the rank and file of 
“* Puck’s” guests. However, the “ Palace 
of Puck” was one thing and the “ Butter- 
flies” must be judged on its own merits, 
without harking back to its predecessor. 

We are introduced to “Liberty Hall” 
on a rainy day, when the gay and 
frivolous Butterflies are killing time by 
drawing from a model. The wardrobe 
capacity of Mr. Blake’s “Palace” is 
plainly unlimited, Directoire costumes 
being especially in vogue. A gay chorus 
and dance, with the costumes, confer a 
pleasant sense of anticipation, and we 
begin to get a hint of one or two under- 
currents of romance amongst the guests, 
when the Podmores arrive unexpectedly 
at the revels as the result of a broken- 
down motor in which they have been 
touring France. Podmore, the colonial 


_ broker, is himselfan unmitigated stickler 


for the true British suburban convenances, 
but his buxom wife discloses very early 
that she only lacks opportunity to be as 
frivolous as any of the Butterflies, and 
their daughter is a true splinter’ of 
the maternal tree: The more Podmore 
sees of the personnel of the Blake 
establishment (and he is allowed to 
see a good deal) the higher his 
Philistine gorge rises, but he cannot 
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get away from the house because the 
floods are out, and the Palace of Puck 
welcomes his enforced sojourn because he 
is such excellent sport. He proves, how- 
ever, before the week is out, how thin is the 
veneer of conventionality, for he becomes 
as gay a disporter as any of them and even 
plans an elopement with the young lady 
who goes by the name of “ The Witch,” in 
that confraternity of wild spirits. Miss 
Ada Reeve is. the Witch, and is, of 
course, the main influence in his trans- 
formation from the staid and exemplary 
Podmore of the first act. Mr. Lauri de 
Force is the most diverting element in 
the caste, Podmore’s chauffeur, a true 
comedian and excellent mimic, keeping 
quite, or almost, clear of buffoonery and 
producing his effects with a quiet but 
sure touch that is admirable. He has, 
at least, one very funny song that 
deservedly captures his audience. 

We have had so many stage heroes this 
past season who have taken other men’s 
sins on their shoulders, and somanceuvred 
themselves into undeserved discredit, 


that it is a positive relief to get one who 
does a fine thing out of pure good nature, 


and that, too, not to save a scamp but 
just to give another good and deserving 
fellow his chance. That, in brief, is the 
dramatic situation in ‘‘ The Flag Lieuten- 
ant,” and when it is added that the hero’s 
generous, but impulsive, action gets him 
into difficulties from which he cannot 
possibly clear himself, it will be seen that 
the situation is indeed a very strong one. 

Let us take one Thesiger, a middle-aged 
major of Marines, who is poor and in love, 
and is eating his heart out because pro- 
motion is so slow, and the piping times 
of peace give him no opportunity to get 
mentioned in despatches. And let us take 
his closest friend Lascelles, flag-lieutenant 
on the Royal Edward, stationed at 
Malta, rich, easy-going, and unambitious, 
but as keen as. Thesiger in a pinch, and 
also very much in love. Comes news 
that a little band of British soldiers are 
hard pressed in Crete, and a force is sent 
from Malta to the relief, Thesiger with 
his Marines and Lascelles volunteering as 
interpreter. In Crete the relief force gets 
penned up in a ramshackle fort with 
ammunition nearly exhausted and several 
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thousand Bashi-bazooks around them. 
Their only hope is to communicate with 
the fleet by wireless telegraphy, but how 
to get to the signal station to let their 
perilous state be known is the problem. 
Thesiger proposes to disguise himself and 
mix with the enemy, and so get near 
enough to the station to shout his message. 
It isa forlorn hope, but he starts and is 
struck down by a spent bullet just as he 
leaves the fort. Thereupon Lascelles 
takes his place and succeeds while 
Thesiger is lying stunned. As a result 
the situation is saved. When Thesiger 
comes to his senses he has forgotten 
everything that has happened since 
they left Malta, and Lascelles writes a 
despatch accrediting Thesiger with the 
plucky deed. ‘Poor devil, it was hard 
luck for him—he shall have his chance,” 
is Lascelles’ attitude, much keener for his 
friend’s fame than for his own, but little 
recking what price he has got to pay for 
his magnanimity. 

For, while Lascelles is away from the 
camp on his hazardous adventure, he is 
wanted and cannot be found and, since he 
afterwards refuses to explain where he 
was, he is accused of skulking at a critical 
time when every man should have been 
at his post. It should be observed that 
the situation is brought about by the 
most plausible means, and I must credit 
the authors of “The Flag Lieutenant,” 
Major W. P: Drury and Mr. Leo Trevor, 
with constructing their foundations with 
extreme cleverness. The characters of 
the men, the train of incident, the dialogue 
are all conceived and worked out with 
great skill to the end that the dramatic 
crisis shall have its full value. We have, 
therefore, as the result, a third act of the 
sort that is usually described as holding 
an audience spellbound. With startling 
suddenness a crisis develops in Lascelles’ 
career. He knows that rumour has been 
saying foul things about him but he 
despises rumour—he has a languid con- 
tempt for gossip and an equally languid 
faith in his friends. But it is suddenly 
announced that an official inquiry has 
been ordered, which is quite another thing. 
His friends beseech him to speak out. 
Thesiger especially appeals to him — 
Thesiger of all men! It is poignant 
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certainly. Here is Thesiger, the hero of 
the hour for a brave deed he did not do— 
for a brave deed, however, that he meant 
to do and would have done but for that 
unlucky bullet, and Thesiger appeals to 
Lascelles to speak out. “No, I can’t tell 
anyone ”’—‘ Not me, your best pal ?”— 
“You least of all.” And so the curtain 
goes down, and we are left to wonder 
how the apparently unsolvable is to be 
solved. How are we to be reconciled to 
seeing the honours thick on the head of 
Thesiger, and Lascelles, who at least 
equally claims our sympathy, disgraced ? 
Or, on the other hand, how will our 
dramatists leave us both our heroes with 
undimmed laurels—how give Lascelles 
his due without robbing Thesiger ? 

It is the triumph of the authors that 
this question remains so _ insistent, 
clamouring for an answer, and giving 
a fine zest to the last act. The answer is 
unexpected, natural and sufficient. When 
the, dilemma has been solved, nobody 
questions the birthday honours that fall 
to Thesiger; everybody is content with 
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the explanation that makes of Las- 
celles a greater hero than ever, and the 
final curtain goes down to a quarter-deck 
royal salute, and the delighted enthusiasm 
of the audience. It is a fine stage picture 
too, and that, no doubt, has its due effect. 
Mr. Cyril Maude fits into the title réle as 
if it had been cut out for him. Melo- 
dramatic though the play is, his is not a 
melodramatic part ; the humour saves it. 
And the humour of it is the natural 
expression of a fine character rather more 
given to playing with life than taking it 
seriously, the humour of a light, careless 
temperament, capable of any demand 
upon it in an emergency, but content on 
the whole to get along without the emer- 
gency. Mr. Aubrey Smith is just as well 
suited with the more serious Thesiger, 
and Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite and Miss Rosalie Zoller give 
distinction, no less than charm, to the 
parts of Mrs. Cameron, Lady Hermione 
and Viola Hood. “ The Flag Lieutenant ” 
will fill the Playhouse for many a month 
to come. 


THE HEART’S DESIRE. 


By C. FLORENCE HAIRE, 


HE winds have gone into the world, the whispering winds that sing, 
Gone softly on dainty tread, or on frolicsome surging wing, 
Warm with the sunshine and moist with the rain to whisper of Spring. 


They kiss’d the slumb’ring Earth, and she smil'd in her sleep and stirred 
‘ When she felt the warm embrace, and just as the song of one bird 
In the grey dawn wakes another, the call from the winds she heard. 


And the buds of the forest trees have begun to swell and break 
Into thousands of tender leaves that tremble and flutter and shake 
At touch of the amorous winds that have kiss’d them wide awake. 


The winds have crept into the grass with chantings and whisp’rings sweet 
Of golden Spring that is coming on azure pinions fleet, 
And primroses and violets are the footprints of her feet. 


Her breath is the kindling of love, but lo! lest it should expire 
The perfum’d, wanton winds of Spring have fann’d it into a fire, 
And men who are burnt in its sacred flame call it “‘ The Heart's Desire.” 
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HE May sun was shining into the 
largest of a set of rooms at one of 
the colleges in Oxford, as a man of about 
fifty years of age was walking up and 
down it, occasionally looking at a draw- 
ing hung against the wall, which depicted 
the outline of some antediluvian creature, 
half-reptile, half-animal, the name and 
identity of which ‘certainly could not be 
found in any work on natural history of 
the present day. 

The sketch had been built up from every 
available source, to represent the form 
which the draughtsman had jmagained 
in his mind a Dinosaur to have looked 
like when alive. 

Owen Griffith, the occupier of the room 
and the draughtsman, was a medical pro- 
fessor of the University, a good shot and 
a rider to the hounds in his time, and a 
hearty sportsman, but also an enthu- 
siastic seeker from the depths of the earth 
of information as to what birds, beasts, 
and fishes iffhabited this world in those 
times, when, more than probably, man was 
not existent. 

The door of the room was opened and 
a young man named Lyall Somers came 
into the apartment. He had just got his 
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degree, and had passed through the 
Science Schools with honours. He had 
come to have a talk with the Professor 
about a proposed excursion to South 
Africa, to hunt up the fossils of animals 
long since extinct, and to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the skins and skeletons of a very 
rare kind of antelope, which far-shooting 
guns and European shooters would soon, 
it was thought, exterminate. 

The two men were fast friends; both 
in their way athletes, and both full of 
eager enquiry into everything scientific. 

They made arrangements to leave Eng- 
land by a Cape steamer in June, and to 
be away for six months, taking with 
them good guns and supplies, and all the 
requisite necessaries for an extended ex- 
pedition into the centre of Africa, in pur- 
suit of their two hobbies, geological lore 
and sport. 

Their voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope passed without remarkable inci- 
dent, and they reached the Karroo, in 
Cape Colony, early in July, where, after 
examining the strata of rocks and finding 
many fossils of extinct creatures, their 
delight was great to learn from reports 
of Zulus and others, that in ‘a country 
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north of Khama’s land, there was a place 
where “stone-bones,” as the Hottentots 
called them, abounded in every cave, and 
where as yet game, and especially ante- 
lopes, could be shot in numbers. 

The travellers were not long in setting 
out for this favoured spot of geology and 
sport. They both looked fit for the 
undertaking. Each strong and hearty 
for his years, and eager for fresh dis- 
coveries. Owen Griffith had let his beard 
grow untouched after leaving Oxford, 
but Somers still clung to his razor, only 
allowing a moustache above his lip. The 
men were dressed in true sportsman’s 
style, each carrying his own rifle with 
the requisite ammunition about his person, 
but the Professor kept to his soft felt hat. 

After passing through Mafeking and 
Khama’s territory, they arrived at a place 
which they supposed, from its hilly and 
precipitous character, to be not far from 
the sources of the Vaal river. Here they 
reached the kraal of an old African chief, 
who manifested a most friendly disposi- 
tion towards the Englishmen. He 
promised to assist them in getting to the 
place where the fossils were said to be 
found, and where game was abundant, 
but he was most urgent in warning them 
not to take a direct course to this pro- 
mised land of geological treasure, as the 
straight road thither passed through a 
valley infested by demons and spirits of 
uncommon shape and form, from whom 
no human being could escape, and who 
destroyed all life within their reach. 

The friendly old man procured negro 
carriers for the expedition, and with a 
parting injunction to the two travellers 
to avoid the “ Valley of Death,” and the 


hideous monsters said to inhabit it, started ° 


them on their journey. 

July is the winter time of South Africa, 
and the spo-tsmen enjoyed themselves as 
they marched along, for the country 
swarmed wth game;and during the day 
they managed to procure a specimen of 
the rare antelope they so much wished to 
obtain, and the trophies of which were 
one of the objects of the expedition. 

In the evening the camp was formed 
near a running stream of water, and a 
survey was taken of their following. The 
Englishmen had brought two Zulus from 
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the Karroo, and the old chief had sup- 
plied them with a headman and twelve 
carriers, so that their force consisted of 
seventeen men, all told. Several head of 
game, eland and hartebeest, springbok 
and other deer, had been shot as they 
came along, and the camp was redolent 
with frizzling venison to a late hour of 
the night. 

After their supper Griffith and Somers 
were stretched out, lying at full length to 
leeward of the large fire, the smoke of 
which somewhat saved them from mos- 
‘quitoes, when the young man asked his 
companion : 

“What do you think, Professor, of the 
old chief's story about uncommon and 
dangerous beasts on our way?” 

“TI cannot make up my mind,” repliéd 
the elder. “I have been thinking about 
it all day. He said this beast, or spirit, 
or devil, for he called it many names, 
when it moved about quickly, did so by 
a succession of spring-like jumps as a 
kangaroo does, only that it could leap 
over trees—that, of course, was a natural 
exaggeration. Now, the Dinosaurs, of 
prehistoric history, are supposed to have 
jumped about in this same manner, as 
may be gathered from the deep imprints 
of their hind feet, which were left in the 
sandy mud that has now become sand- 
stone, but these Saurians belonged to 
quite another period. They have been 
extinct for centuries.” 

“Why should they be?” said Somers. 
“From what I can see, and you say, they 
must have had a shape just like the 
dragon St. George is_said to have slain, 
and that not so many centuries ago.” 

“Do you think there ever was a St. 
George ?” asked the Professor, witha fine 
expression of incredulity on his scornful 
lips. 

“The tradition about St. George is as 
likely to be true as the figures and casts 
of extinct beasts which are set up in half 
the museums of the world,” exclaimed his 
young companion. 

‘Show me the fossils of St"George, and 
I will tell you,” replied Griffith, with an 
air of superiority, between the puffs of 
smoke from_his lips. 

“Ah, well! Some people are fossil 
mad. Not that I say you are, but you 
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have got these Dinosaurs on the 
brain. With some men, I believe, 
they are creatures of the brain, 
but supposing that there were 
such beasts, I cannot see why 
some should not be alive still, 
in unknown places. People say 
the dodo may still be found in 
Madagascar.” 
“1 don’t believe it,” broke in 
the Professor, sententiously. 
“| heard you once say,’ re- 
joined Somers, “that there was 
nothing improbable in the 
appearance of a sea ser- 
pent.” 
“That is different — 
wholly different!” cried 
out the elder 
man, roused to 
animation by the 
discussion of his 
pet subjects. 
“There were 
monstrous beasts 
on earth once, 
enormous crea- 
tures, carnivorous 
and otherwise. 
This can be 
proved from their 
bones found all 
over the world; 
so, too, there may 
have been enor- 
mous sea monsters, and there may be 
now; we cannot get to the bottom of 
the sea to find out. The conditions of 
life in the two elements, land and water, 
are distinct. The earth mammals were 
buried in some way, under sand or mud 
from glaciers or earthquakes, whilst their 
bones remained, but the water is different. 
The sea would not bury its denizens. 
The sea serpent and monsters would 
remain in the water. In my opinion, the 
evidence is in favour of their existence 


” 


now. 

“I am going to sleep,” muttered 
Somers, and he was soon unconscious of 
monsters and everything else, and his 
companion followed his example, after 
making up the fire. 

The next morning preparations were 
made to resume the journey. The travel- 


The path became a steep 


track down the cliff. 


lers suggested that as they 
went along they should 
keep near the stream of 
water beside which they 


had bivouacked, but a 

difficulty at once arose. 
The greater part of the old chief's carriers 
refused to take this road, saying it led 
down to the “Valley of Death,” from 
which no man ever came out, and again, 
almost using the identical words of the 
friendly chief, a description was given of 
some hideous, wild, and ravenous creature 
as large, it was said, as a house, whose 
lair was somewhere in this valley, towards 
which the water ran. 

The Englishmen argued the case, 
pointing to their splendid rifles, one of 
which, a two-ounce muzzle-loader that 
had killed an eland at 800 yards, the day 
before, and had excited the admiration of 
the carriers, was particularly shown to 
them by Somers—but it was of no use. 
Four men only consented to accompany 
the sportsmen through the valley, so that 
it was arranged that the others should 
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carry the baggage round the hills that 
surrounded this place, and meet the 
Englishmen at a point beyond, where the 
water made its exit from the dwelling- 
place of dread and frightful beasts. 

At the last moment one of the four 
negroes struck, and the large cavalcade 
that came thus far with the two travel- 
lers was re- 
duced to five 
persons, who 
started in 
single file; a 
man who 
acted as guide 
in front, then 
the two Ox- 
ford men, and 
after them 
two carriers, 
carrying their 
blankets and 
cooking uten- 
Sils. These 
continued 
their journey 
along the 
banks of the 
stream for a 
few miles 
through a 
country bar- 
ren of trees, 
and sparsely 
covered with 
grass, until 
the party 
arrived at a 
very marrow 
gorge be- 
tween two 
hills; after 
traversing 
this for some 
distance, the ravine suddenly opened, 
and the road ceased; the stream, by 
which they had journeyed, no longer 
meandered gently in its course, but 
dashed over rocks in a sparkling cascade, 
into a large valley, which was to be seen 
spread out before their feet. The path- 
way hitherto trod became merely a diffi- 
cult and very steep track, down a cliff, 
into this valley. 

But the view in front of the men was 
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One was seized by some 
wild animal, 
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truly magnificent. Before them, looking 
north, was a vale clothed in verdure of 
tropical splendour. Here and there could 
be seen green savannahs of grass, leading 
down to the stream that ran through the 
middle of it, and around these natural 
meadows, up to the cliffs of rock, which 
enclosed the valley, masses of forest 
were growing 
primeval, and 
so thick and 
dense with 
foliage, that 
no sunshine 
penetrated 
their,, depths. 
In the blue 
distance, the 
eye viewed a 
very large 
Jake, which 
simmered in 
the noonday 
heat, and 
appeared on 
the horizon of 
their view, 
showing that 
the exit of the 
water from 
the valley 
was there or 
somewhere 
near. 

The men descended 
the face of the cliff 
slowly. ‘The barefooted 
natives having not much 
difficulty, but the boot- 
shod Europeans were 
obliged to be extremely 
careful, or they would 
have slipped and fallen 
on the face of a rock, 
where there was nothing to hold on by. 

At length they reached the bottom, 
and wearied by their down-climb, and 
the walk of the day, pitched their small 
tent on a piece of open ground near the 
foot of the cliff. Somers set to and boiled 
the kettle, and prepared the evening 
meal, and Griffith took a stroll with his 
rifle. He brought back a report that 
there must be some large animal in the 
valley; the tracks looked like those of 
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an elephant, as large pathways had been 
made in the bed of the stream and along- 
side the banks, parallel to and close to 
the water. 

“It was getting dusk,” continued the 
Professor, “and I could not make out the 
footprints in the running water, but if 


“ 
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All was hushed save the distant cry of 
some animal,in the forest, and the mur- 
mur of the small waterfall. 

Towards the morning one of the 
negroes was sitting up, preparatory to 
rising to feed the fire with fresh fuel, 
when he was suddenly seized by some 


orrible-looking monster. 


there is a rogue male elephant about, he 
would cunningly lie in wait for anything 
coming to the water and would kill it. 
This may account for the tales of monsters. 

The camp fire that night was made up 
of large logs of wood, and the men went 
—to sleep around it with their feet towards 
the blaze. The night passed quietly. 


wild animal, and ,his despairing shrieks 
for help as he was carried off, roused the 
entire party. 

“ What is it? 
Griffith, springing up in the tent and 


What can it be ?”’ cried 


seizing his rifle. Somers was already 
outside. The other two negroes had run 
behind the white men. 
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It was plain that one of the blacks had 
disappeared, and a large black form was 
seen diminishing into the gloom of the 
forest towards the water. No further 
sounds were heard after the shrieks and 
screams of the unfortunate victim, and 
the crunching made by the mysterious 
monster. The travellers waited for broad 
daylight for further explanation. 

As the light increased, they followed 
the tracks, when emerging into the open 
a terrible sight was revealed. On arock, 
about two hundred yards distant, in a 
glade of the forest and overhanging the 
stream, a horrible looking monster, with 
a body like an enormous rat, a tail like 
an alligator; with a long neck and head 
like a python, was tearing to pieces and 
devouring their late comrade. Somers 
took a deliberate aim and fired at the 
creature, which merely looked up, and, as 
if not liking the noise of the gun’s re- 
port, carried the remainder of the un- 
happy negro’s body in its mouth, and 
sliding off the rock into a pool of water 
formed by the stream, disappeared from 
sight. 

“What a dreadful beast! ” exclaimed 
Somers, white with excitement and 
alarm. ‘It’s body is larger than an 
elephant’s.” 

“It is a Dinosaur, a carnivorous Dino- 
saur,” burst out the Professor, breath- 
less with eager curiosity. ‘“‘ There is no 
doubt about that. The appearance cor- 
responds in every particular with the 
description and drawings of a Dinosaur, 
both in America and Europe’’; and he 
would have gone on with his excited talk, 
so full was he of the discovery, but the 
young man cut him short. 

“What we have to do is to kill this 
beast !. Never mind what it is like. Let 
us see how to destroy it.” 

And aftersome deliberation they deter- 
mined to seek the creature, and try what 
shooting at it at very close quarters 
would achieve. 

“T should think a two-ounce ball just 
behind the shoulder would settle the 
matter,” said Somers, carefully reloading 
his rifle. ‘‘ There is no demon about it, 
or anything supernatural only flesh and 
blood ; we can kill it if we try.” 

They started off in their quest of the 
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Dinosaur, but although they searched the 
stream most carefully, they could not 
find the brute, and suspected that, having 
had its meal for the day, it was hiding, 
either in some hole in the water, or in 
the dark recesses of the forest. 

After a fruitless search the men returned 
to their camp. A larger fire than usual 
was made, and after a night of fitful 
sleep, and a hasty meal in the morning, 
the two sportsmen shouldered their rifles, 
determining to follow the water all the 
way to the lake they had seen in the 
distance, and to find this dire beast of 
prey. 

More by habit than from choice, a 
negro led the way by a few yards, the 
whole party proceeding cautiously down 
the valley. The beauty of the country 
was enchanting. Everywhere on each 
side of the stream, birds and butterflies 
of gorgeous appearance, showed them- 
selves and fluttered from bush to bush, 
and feathery bamboos and the broad 
leaves of wild bananas mingled their 
foliage, but the watercourse itself bore 
testimony to the murderous nature of the 
semi-reptile that had made this fair scene 
its home. It was plain, that where any 
animals came to drink, this terrible 
creature sprang upon them and devoured 
them, and many places by the water had 
the appearance of the floor of a slaughter- 
house. 

The party had gone down the stream 
for a long distance, when finding the 
track of the Dinosaur looked old, they 
resolved to return, and as the path by 
the water was free from jungle, and 
easiest to walk upon, they were wending 
their way slowly back, when as they 
passed through some scrub, mixed with 
rocks and grass, the Dinosaur, with neck 
curled like a snake, leaped from the 
incredible distance of at least twenty 
yards on the unfortunate negro in front, 
seizing the man’s head in his mouth at 
the same moment, and crushing in the 
skull with its bite. The Professor 
instantly fired his rifle, loaded with an 
express bullet, at the creature’s eyes and 
head, and the beast for the moment let 
go the negro and made a dart at Griffith, 
and he again fired at it. In the mean- 


while Somers discharged both barrels at 
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the animal’s body, but the balls glanced 
off its hide as if from a sttel plate. 

The effecfs of the Professor’s shots 
must have told on the Dinosaur, for it 
lowered its head ; at the same time emit- 
ting a dreadfully foul and suffocating 
stench from its mouth, which nearly 
stupefied the two sportsmen, and made 
them beat a hasty retreat. The remain- 
ing negro ran off as fast as possible. 

When the two Englishmen had run to 
a distance of some three or four hundred 
yards they stopped and gasped for fresh 
air, the poisonous breath of the reptile 
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having quite overcome them, and then 
reloaded their rifles as quickly as possible. 

“We must attack the creature again,” 
said the Professor. “ It is of no use firing 
at its body. I believe that my shot 
injured an eye, if it did not destroy the 
sight, but your bullets went off the beast’s 
back, with a sing in the air, that I could 
hear above all the noise. I was always 
of the opinion that the hides of these 
creatures must have been very thick 
and——” 

‘“* Never mind about that now, Griffith,” 
muttered Somers. “That will keep for 
the lecture room. Let us 
agree how we will shoot, 
and stick to that. What 
I advise is that we try to 
keep close to the Dino- 
saur’s side, and I will fire 
both barrels into its body 
just behind its small fore- 
legs, the skin of all 
animals is thin in that 
exact part. You fire your 

















They were utterly 
exhausted. 























iw) express straight into its 
if mouth as it rears up. I 
| / could see the _ horrid 
fi brute’s jaw gape, both 
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when it was in the air, 
and as it seized that poor 
black fellow.” 

They mutually agreed 
on this line of action, and 
retraced their 
steps. The 
Dinosaur had 
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hardly moved, but with the front part 
of its body resting on the corpse of the 
negro, was swaying about its head, 
rubbing its right eye on the ground, the 
sight being plainly injured. 

Somers, who was leading, took the cue 
from this, and approached the creature 
very slowly and cautiously on its right 
side. The stench and fetid odours ema- 
nating from it were horrible, but the two 
sportsmen held on, and crept up little by 
little. As soon as Somers was near 
enough to put the muzzle of his rifle 
almost touching the creature’s skin, he 
fired both barrels at once. The recoil of 
the gun threw the young man back, but 
the Dinosaur, with a swift turn, drew 
itself up on its hind legs and arching its 
long neck brought its jaws down on 
Somer’s head with a crash. The sun 
helmet that the sportsman wore was 
fortunately steel lined like a hunting cap, 
and although the beast’s teeth went 
through it, inflicting severe wounds on 
the wearer's head, the cap came away in 
the reptile’s mouth, and Griffith instantly 
shot at the creature’s eyes, and the Dino- 
saur dropping» the cap, renewed the 
attack. It was very severely wounded, 
but again raising itself up and curling 
its neck, with open mouth it seized the 
Professor by the right shoulder, and the 
bones of the man’s upper arm.crunched 
under the reptile’s bite, as his rifle 
dropped from his hand. By this time, 
short as it was, Somers recognised the 
position, swiftly picking up his comrade’s 
tifle, he put the mouth of the barrel close 
to the Dinosaur’s left eye, and pulled the 
trigger. The beast at once let go the 
Professor’s arm, and with a frightful hiss, 
leaped into the air, and was seen dragging 
itself slowly down the bed of the stream, 
towards the lake at the end of the valley. 


Wounded as both the men were, 
Griffith's right drm being, of course, quite 
useless, they followed the trail of the 
Dinosaur. The water of the stream was 
crimsoned with the blood which was flow- 
ing from the animal's side. 

“‘ He has got four ounces of honest lead 
in his heart or lungs,’’ said Somers, grimly, 
as they stopped an instant to look ata 
large pool of frothy blood which had run 
from the Dinosaur’s wound as it had 
rested on its way for a while. 

The Professor said little. The wounds 
from the reptile’s teeth on his arm 
made him feel faint, and all the two 
Englishmen could do was to follow their 
quarry. At length they dragged them- 
selves to the brink of the lake, which 
they had seen at a distance from the 
cliff, only to trace the Dinosaur to 
the water, into which it had gone and 
disappeared. 

The sportsmen were completely done 
up with wounds and excitement, and they 
fell down sick and wearied, and utterly 
exhausted, and the remaining negro soon 
joined them, his eyeballs starting from 
his head with fear. The two Englishmen 
could go no further, and they sent the 
negro forward to try and find the baggage 
bearers, who were to meet them some- 
where in that neighbourhood. He found 
them, and the kind old chief’s headman 
appeared, and produced from the baggage 
a flask of brandy, a few spoonfuls of 
which revived the sufferers, and they 
signed to the man to lead them out of 
the valley. 

After a time the travellers got back to 
Cape Town, satisfied for the present with 
their search for Saurian fossils, and when 
in due time they reached Oxford, they 
corrected the drawing of a Dinosaur which 
is hanging in the Professor’s room. 
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From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., exhibited in the first Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 
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TWO POETS AND A NOVELIST. 


NDER the designation ‘“ The 
Muses’ Library,” Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons are publishing 

the complete works of poets who have 
just missed winning the wreath of laurel 
that may be worn by the very elect only. 
Three volumes have appeared—Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, George Darley, and 
Hartley Coleridge, all contemporaries of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Beddoes wrote tragedies in blank verse 
of which he was his own most just critic 
when he declared his work to be “ enter- 
taining, very unamiable and utterly un- 
popular.” Darley also was a dramatist 
and a writer of lyrics. There was a kind 
of Elizabethan revival early in the cen- 
tury, a bastard renaissance at the best, 
but its authors were not conscious of the 
bar sinister; they felt themselves quite 
legitimate and so did others. Darley 
and his peers were “to preserve the life 
of tragedy in England.” Vain hope! 
Tragedy is dead as a door-nail in 
England and it will take thore than a 
Darley to put animation into its dry 
bones, Hartley Coleridge was a singer, a 
temperamental singer, now as joyous as 
the lark and again as melancholy as the 
nightingale; a little elf-like creature, 
with the mind of a genius and the insta- 
bility of the sea. He wrote verse with 
the same limpid ease that water runs 
down the back of a smooth rock—a 
fatal facility. 

These are the three poets whose com- 
plete works are offered in these dainty 
and convenient—not to ‘add cheap— 
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volumes. They are all edited by Mr. 
Ramsay Colles, who supplies an intro- 
duction to eachvolume. Though largely 
biographical, the introductions present 
singularly vivid portraits. We see the 
personalities of our poets, their tempera- 
ments, their physical peculiarities, even 
their idiosyncrasies. Hartley Coleridge’s 
diminutive stature and delicate frame, 
his precocity and amazing flow of talk— 
it is said that no one has ever surpassed 
his conversational powers — his habit 
of introspection and imaginative dream- 
ing, his feebleness of will, his affection 
for all beautiful and tender and fra- 
gile things, his hopeless struggle for a 
footing in the world—all these charac- 
teristics of the poet are made-very real to 
us. So, too,of Darley. We comprehend 
how his physical infirmity of speech, an 
incurable stammer, which he himself in 
a letter to Miss Mitford describes as “a 
hideous mask upon my mind,” cut him 
off from nearly all social intercourse and 
turned his mind in upon itself. We 


‘understand how this lack of intercourse 


necessarily curtailed his opportunities of 
studying mankind, the first necessity for 
the dramatic writer, and intensified his 
dejection through lack of appreciation. 
Mr. Colles throws these vivid lights upon 
the subjects he is drawing for us from 
their own illuminating letters and the 
accounts of many contemporaries. He 
has gleaned with diligent research and 
used his material with discretion. He 
has refrained from personal criticism, 
preferring rather, and wisely, to present 





to us the m.n as he lived, so that we 
should come to his work with a well- 
defined conception of the kind of man 
who wrote it. 

Mr. Colles has also taken special pains 
to ensure correctness of text throughout 
the poems he has edited, consulting and 
comparing the several editions that have 
appeared, as well as manuscripts and 
private edi- 
tions wher- 
ever avail- 
able. I be- 
lieve | am 
quite right in 
saying that 
these are the 
first com- 
plete editions 
of the poems 
of Hartley 
Coleridge 
and George 
Darley ever 
published. 
And they de- 
serve the 
care be- 
stowed upon 
them. ‘hey 
deserve to be 
presented to 
us in this 
popular form 
for as wide 
a reading as 
may be pos- 
sible. In all 
the volumes 
there are 
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And a single extract from Darley must 
suffice to tempt the reader onward ; what 
better selection could be made than the 
opening lines of “ Nepenthe ” : 


** Over a bloomy land, untrod 
By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 
I passed one day in reverie 
High on his unpavilioned throne 


The heaven’s 
hot tyrantsat 
alone, 

And like 
fabled 
of old 

Was turningall 
he touched 
to gold. 

The glitter- 
ing fountains 
seemed to 
pour 

Steep down- 
ward rills of 
molten ore, 

Glassily  tink- 
ling smooth 
between 

Broom - shaded 
banks of gol- 
den green, 

And o’er the 
yellow pas- 
ture stray- 
ing, 

Dallying _ still 
yet undelay- 
ing, 

In hasty trips 
from side to 
side, 

Footing adown 
their steepy 
slide 

Headlong, im- 


the 
king 


gems that From the painting by Mr. J. Colin Forbes, R.C.A., who recently a arg y 
are almost painted their majesties the King and Queen, and whose portraits with the 
flawless, and of Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman are well known flowery bor- 
among such , der pied, 


it is difficult to make selection. But I 
would quote from Coleridge this on the 
inscription placed at Keats’ own desire 
on his tomb—“I have written my name 
on water”: 


“ And if thou hast, where could’st thou write it 
better 
Than on the feeder of all lives that live ? 
The tide, the stream, will bear away the letter, 
And all that formal is and fugitive: 
Still shall thy genius be a vital power, 
Feeding the root of many a beauteous flower.” 


That edged the rocky mountain stair, 
They pattered down incessant there, 
To lowlands sweet and calm and wide.”’ 


Mr. Ramsay Colles’ connection with 
literature and journalism dates from his 
seventeenth year. His father was a civil 
engineer in India and Mr. Colles was 
born in Gyah, in 1862, but was sent, when 
six years old, to Dublin, where he was 
educated. He has contributed largely to 
the Irish Press, and in England to such 
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publications as the Atheneum, the Book- 
worm, the Author, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, etc. He is the author of numerous 
critical essays which have attracted 
favourable attention from our most dis- 
tinguished writers, among these being a 
paper on “ Mr. Swinburne’s First Drama,” 
and another on the poems of George 
Meredith. He is now editor of Madame. 

Mr. Colles is a great-grand-nephew 
of Christopher Colles, who introduced 
inland navigation and telegraphy into 
the United States, as will be learned 
on a reference to his biography in 
the Knickerbocker Gallery written by 
Dr. Francis. A_ life-size portrait of 
Christopher Colles hangs in the hall 
of the New York Historical Society. 
He is a grand-nephew of Abraham Colles, 
the celebrated Irish surgeon, whose name 
is familiar to all students of anatomy 
as Colles of Colles’s fracture—a double 
fracture of the radius which bears his name. 

Mr. Colles is a Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society and of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, 
and he has been for many years a Justice 
of the Peace for the city of Dublin. 

The novelist referred to in the title to 
this article is Miss Maude Goldring and 
the novel—her first one I believe—is 
called “ Dean’s Hall.” If‘ Dean’s Hall” 
receives its deserts it will obtain a wide 
circle of readers; and if it does that, it will 
be a sign of a more discriminating judg- 
ment in the multitudinous consumers of 
fiction than is generally credited to them. 
“Dean's Hall” is a study of character 
and the figure that dominates the story, 
as well as the little circle of village 
worthies who form the persons of the 
drama, is Prudence Dean, of the Hall. 
She and her brother, Christian Dean, are 
very vivid personages and, in their 
respective ways, personages who pro- 
foundly interest us. They are Quakers 
and descended from Quaker stock through 
several generations, but in Prudence the 
Quaker blood is absolutely indigenous. 
She belongs to the stern, unfaltering, 
unbending type. She knows nothing of 
the world and the world has never tempted 
her. Her way lies in a straight, unbeau- 


tiful, rigidly-defined course, all outside of 
which the devil is ravening with all 
manner of subtleties to allure the waverer. 
She “considered it a sin to sit with her 
hands disengaged ” in some kind of work ; 
“ Passion she did not wish to understand.” 
She “ disliked unseasonable jesting ” even 
more than poetry; she loved her brother 
Christian, but perhaps quite as much 
because she felt it incumbent upon her to 
keep him steadfast in the Society of 
Friends as from -sisterly affection. At 
least her love was not wide enough to 
seek his happiness before all, and she 
would not, without a strenuous fight, 
surrender her care of. his household to any 
wife except one of her own choosing. 
And therein lies the plan and purpose 
of this story of village life where, on one 
side, lies the hard, stern unrelenting spirit 
of Quaker asceticism and, on the other 
side, the natural brightness and joy in all 
innocent and beautiful things that Qua- 
kerdom, of the old type, so resolutely 
banned as sin. For Christian had been 
out in the world. His boyhood had been 
spent with a worldly-minded aunt and he 
had tasted of forbidden fruit. He had 
come back to Dean’s Hall as a young man 
and made his renouncement of the world 
and brought a holy joy to the heart of Pru- 
dence, but hecould not forget, and Prudence 
came to know with terror that he could 
not. ‘He had the Quaker manner which 
is still; uprightness and strict veracity 
marked his words and dealings. But the 
Friends complained that he was too re- 
served and retiring. He did not speak 
at Meetings, he did not testify by word of 
mouth to unbelievers.” Christian found 
that “his past had set a barrier between 
his new neighbours and himself” and he 
“daily became more aware of its strength 
and impassability.” Into this life so 
circumstanced come two women, one 
Mercy, the daughter of a wealthy Quaker, 
with “soft young curves” and “cheeks 
of apple-blossom hue,” a shy and easily 
blushing damsel ; and the other, Lettice, 
daughter of a yeoman farmer and not 
of the Society of Friends, whose mother 
by a strange chance had been a lady. 
Lettice, as once the shrewd and worldly 
old aunt declares, “looks like a strayed 
spirit who has wandered to earth by 











mistake.” From her mother she inherited 
a pride above her station, arestlessness and 
desire for wider experience, a quickness 
‘in adapting herself to a superior society ; 
and from her father came sturdiness 
and independence of character. Pru- 
dence stakes all upon the marriage of 
‘ her brother to the gentle, rustic Mercy, and 
for a time Christian follows in her way, 
a way that his interest dictates as well. 
In the conflict that ensues we have many 
a faithful picture of rustic life, many a 
stirring scene, many humorous as well as 
pathetic touches. Miss Goldring impresses 
the reader as an observing student and a 
truthful delineator ; she presents strongly 
contrasting characters vividly. Wecome 
to feel the interest of actual acquaint- 
anceship with the people among whom 
her story moves. We realise something of 
the awe and dread that witchcraft stirred 
in the rustic mind a hundred years ago, 
and there is real dramatic power in her 
description of the hunting and ducking 
of “ Meg of Littondale.” The passage is 
well worth quoting from. 

“The mob dragged her from her hut in 
the hills and started off towards the river, 
a racing, shrieking crowd. The place 
they had chosen for their work was a 
bend of the river below Appletreewick, 
where it narrowed in between wooded 
banks and where the current ran swiftly 
past tiny islands in arocky bed. A plank 
was thrown across, and those who had 
hold of Meg took their stand on the nearer 
island, above the seething waters where 
they gathered into a pool. 

“It was poor work ducking a senseless 
woman, who neither turned herself into 
the form of a cat nor a hare to escape 
them, nor begged for mercy and confessed 
her crimes; but for all that ducked she 
must be to prove her witchship by 
whether she should sink or swim. They 
had heaved her, to the accompaniment of 
loud shouts, into the water, before they 
were aware of a little band of men 
dashing down the opposite slope and 
roaring at them to stop. It was too 
late. Wharfe had the victim fast, and 
had ducked her under once already when 
Christian Dean arrived. He could not 
stop to inquire whether Lettice was the 
victim ; a woman was in the stream, and 
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he plunged at once into the eddies under 
the glare of a hundred torches. He came 
up again clasping the inanimate bundle, 
and struck out for the shore. The rocks 
struck him breathless but not senseless, 
and ready hands were waiting for him 
all along the bank He was dragged out 
lower down and his burden taken from 
his arms by those who could run quickest 
tothe nearest farm. But by the time they 
had unbound the shawl from the dead 
woman, Christian was in the kitchen, and 
when he saw the face he burst into tears,” 





MISS 
Author of ‘‘ Dean’s Hall.” 


MAUDE GOLDRING, 


Miss Goldring has no artifices of diction. 
Her style is very direct and simple, while 
sometimes she betrays a carelessness that 
is, doubtless, the result of inexperience. 
She was born in London in 1880, and 
though most of her life has been spent in 
town, she lived for seven years in Oxford, 
during a part of which she studied at the 
university. She has travelled a good 
deal both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but appears to have had very little 
experience of English village life. The 
truthfulness of her portraiture is all the 
more remarkable, therefore, and indicates 
the possession of a vivid imagination. 
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LUCILE’S 


FLITTING. 


By OWEN ASCHE. 


NEWLY-ARRIVED student in 

Paris, come for a course at Julian’s, 

I had been endeavouring to get the 
hang of the city from the vantage-ground 
of the Arc de Triomphe’s summit. 

Wynne was my tutor, giving me the 
names of the twelve grand avenues that 
spread and dwindled away below us— 
rays of L’Etoile, and ruddy as those of 
Mars himself—autumnal reds and browns 
justified the comparison. One by one I 
noted the landmarks—the Tour Eiffel’s 
soaring shaft, Invalides, Panthéon, Notre 
Dame’s twin towers, and the rest ; but 
more especially the distant gleam of 
Sacré Cceur’s white cupola, for some- 
where on the Montmartre heights it 
dominates I had decided to make my 
temporary home. 

Like the good fellow he is, Wynne had 
offered to pilot my ineptitude until such 
time as I could toddle alone, and pending 
the choice of a studio and purchase of 
the few necessary bits of furniture, I 
gratefully accepted the proffered hospi- 


tality of a share in his quarters. The, 


hardness of the manceuvred couch was 
forgotten in youthful slumbers, but even 
otherwise might well have been atoned 
for by the sumptuous nature of its 
materials—a cheetah skin and azure silk 
kimono, richly embroidered (charming in 
consequence of old Japan!) with a flight 
of silver cranes. Moreover, my sleep was 
guarded. An armed sheik stood sentinel ; 
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for so, just then, was his lay - figure 
habited — Wynne was all for Constant 
and Arabia in those days. 

The roguish glamour of Paris glowed 
like the dusky fire at the heart of an opal 
as we sauntered back in the lilac-grey 
twilight. We were crossing the Place 
Blanche, I remember, when we met her. 
In the dim crowd of passing figures she 
was scarcely one to be noticed, a pale- 
faced, slim little creature. It was Wynne’s 
sudden halt and exclamation that drew 
my attention. 

* Just a moment, while I ask’ Lucile 
how she’s getting along!" 

“One of our models,” he explained, as 
he joined me again; “the girl I used in 
that last Salon canvas of mine. Doesn't 
get many ‘sittings’ though, I’m afraid, 
being nothing very special in the way of 
a figure; so ekes out her earnings as 
model by dressmaking, when she can get 
it to do. We mostly pass the time of 
day since that affair I mentioned in my 
letter, when one or two of us lent hera 
hand at a moonlight flitting.” 

He was mistaken. There had been 
nothing in his letters about it. I said so, 
and asked for particulars. I had to wait 
awhile, however, for here was La Vache 
Enragée. 

By that irrelevant appellation was the 
café known to its, mainly artistic, fre- 
quenters. Situated in one of the narrow, 
tortuous thoroughfares that climb steeply 
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toward the Moulin de la Galette, to many 
other virtues it added reticence. Judged 
from without it promised little; but a 
sight of the interior when the day’s work 
at the atelieys was over, told another 
story. Then it justified the unswerving 
allegiance of its patrons. The walls, 
madly frescoed with representations of the 
stupendous antics of La Vache Enragée— 
loving tribute of habitués past and 
present—returned cosmopolitan echoes. 
Staple French was generously diluted. 
Besides English and its transatlantic 
variety, Russian, German, Italian, Spanish 
—even Scandinavian penetrated there. 
It bubbled over with Bohemian camara- 
devie. 

Wynne’s introduction of me as an in- 
tendifig nouveau procured me a warm and 
ready welcome from his set, and then, 
the more engrossing business of dining 
over, cigarettes were lit, and I reverted 
to Lucile. 

“ Ah, yes, Lucile’s flitting. I thought I 
had told you of it.” Then he went on— 

“It happened a month or so ago. The 
girl we had engaged for the week wrote 
at the last moment begging off on account 
of illness. It was Monday morning, and 
a full class ready with clean canvases to 
start work. There was no time to lose, 
and someone was dispatched to the Place 
Pigalle, where there’s usually a model or 
two lounging around in the hope of 
chance engagements; but, as luck would 
have it, he returned empty-handed. Asa 
way out of the difficulty, I offered to step 
round to the Rue Cauchois and fetch 
Lucile. I had been painting from her a 
few weeks before, and guessed from a 
word or two she had let drop, she would 
be more than glad of the work. Fortu- 
nately, she was in; and a few minutes 
later we were back at the Rue Fontaine, 
the pose was settled, we had drawn for 
places, and were hard at it with the 
charcoal. 

“In the hurry I hadn’t noticed, but it 
struck me now that Lucile was looking 
rather ‘down,’ and when the first ‘rest’ 
was called I strolled across for a chat 
with her, and by means of a little tactful 
cross-examining succeeded in getting at 
the bottom of it. 

“From calling on her occasionally to 
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arrange for ‘sittings, I knew she had 
shared her room—au sixiéme—with 
another girl. It was a month or more 
since we had met, however ; consequently 
I knew nothing of her chum having left 
her. I had guessed they had a roughish, 
hand-to-mouth time of it ; but it seemed 
that with their sewing and, between- 
whiles, Lucile’s work at the ateliers, they 
contrived to keep things going, and the 
rent paid up. But she found, she said, 
it was more than she could manage alone. 
She had had no ‘sittings’ since the few 
I had given her, and the season being 
over, there was nothing for her needle to 
do. With these facts to go upon, it was 
easy to deduce rent, not to say meals, a 
good deal overdue. Of course, she ought 
to have moved, she said, but trusting to 
tide it over, was silly enough to cling to 
the old quarters. They felt home-like, I 
suppose. Applications to ‘sa tante’ (the 
pawnshop, to be British) had raised the 
wind for a time, but now she had got 
behind, a month was owing, and the 
propriétaive had given her notice to quit, 
and meant having what little remained 
for arrears. 

“ Her lower lip trembled as she told me 
of it, and looking down at the ill-fed 
little frame, the more pitiful in its bare- 
ness, I fairly yearned for a rousing kick 
at the brute who had her in his power.” 

Wynne paused to re-light the cigarette 
the tempest of his indignation had extin- 
guished, and then, regarding the tangled 
smoke spirals with restored equanimity, 
continued his story. 

“T don’t fancy my study progressed 
very far that day: Lucile’s dilemma pro- 
truded itself before her figure and mono- 
polised my attention. But it was not 
time wasted, forallthat. I meant seeing 
her through it somehow, though how, I 
couldn’t for the life of me tell, at first. 
To appease the propriétaive’s rapacity by 
sending an anonymous note and enclo- 
sure was as impossible as it was mad- 
dening to contemplate ; for the fact that 
my own finances chanced to be at 
an exceptionally low ebb put any such 
weakness as intervening between the 
wretch and a just Nemesis quite out of 
the question. As for her doing as she 
probably would if left to herself—paying 
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Lucile’s dilemma monopolised my attention. 
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away her week’s small earnings in the 
hope of securing a respite, and so leaving 
the far more pressing riddle of existence 
still unsolved—that was just as little to 
be dreamt of. Happily the only other 
plan conceivable was by far the best. In 
carrying it out help would be needed, 
but there wasn’t a man in the atelier but 
would jump at the chance of offering it 
for the mere sport of the thing. My 
experience would have supplied me with 
plenty of precedent, had I needed it. A 
moonlight flitting is a common enough 
way of settling these difficulties, as I knew 
from the cases of many a fellow who, from 
mere disinclination or sheer inability to 
settle up, had been favoured with a 
distraint notice. The victim (as he 
inevitably deems himself) intimates 
casually to his confréves the particularsmall 
hour appointed for the quitting, and at 
which the concierge is most slumbrous, 
and his confederates appear with the 
stealthy promptitude of Time himself, 
prepared to spirit away anything, from a 
frying-pan to astudio easel. The current 
theory of relentless rapacity inherent in 
landlords may be fictional sometimes, but 
was proven and unmitigated here. The 
notion of poor Lucile being devoured, 
Andromeda-like, by this monster, and 
with such a glut of Perseuses, was 
preposterous, 

“T had the sensation of a raw private 
discussing campaigns with a veteran and 
medalled general as I talked the matter 
over with Daroque that evening. He 
was usually. the leading strategist in 
these nocturnal removals, and I applied 
to him as to one of vast experience. The 
first thing to be done, he suggested, was 
to pay a visit of inspection, in order to 
estimate the number of assistants required 
by the amount of luggage to be deported, 
and this preliminary step we decided to 
take forthwith. 

“ Already the inexorable ‘Chambre a 
louer’ decorated the entrance, where his 
knowledge of me served as passport with 
the concierge. Mounting the many flights 

“we knocked at Lucile’s door, her scared 
face as she opened relaxing to a smile of 
relief and welcome as she bade us enter. 
It might have seemed a heartless business, 
this spying on her poverty ; but happily, 


there was no feeling of that sort on either 
side. As Lucile knew, there’s many a 
clever fellow in Montmartre and ‘the 
Quartier’ lives as hard as, or harder 
than, his model—turning out good work 
on a ménu of little more than dry bread 
and coffee. 

“A few words sufficed to explain our 
errand, but more were required, I found, 
to meet the many objections Lucile’s 
timidity had to urge. Daroque, serene 
and imperturbable, disdained to combat 
anything so irrelevant as fears or scruples, 
and, dismissing such pusillanimity with 
asmile and a gesture,continued his survey 
with a glance of masterly comprehensive- 
ness. Those deals with ‘sa tante’ had 
reduced the problem of removal to one 
ludicrously pathetic in its simplicity. A 
table ‘and chair, a box that served as 
combined washstand and wardrobe, a 
mattress and scanty bedclothes, with a 
few slight etceteras—such was the poor 
flotsam of Lucile’s catastrophe. Accord- 
ing to Daroque’s figuring, three cooks, 
beside Lucile herself, w6uld be enough to 
manage this broth without spoiling, and, 
as extra hand, it was decided to recruit 
Pete Quincy—that long Kansas ‘lively’ 
sitting over by the door there.” Wynne 
indicated a lithe young Hercules, one of 
a hilarious group at a far table. “ Pete 
playing with the 140 lb. bar-bell is the 
show sight of the atelier, and his thews, we 
reckoned, would be handy in dealing 
with the bulkier articles. 

“Quitting Lucile’s with a *voluble 
show of talking business as we passed 
the concierge, we tracked down Quincy 
at the Rat Mort. -As we had foreseen, 
a hint was enough for him: once he got 
wind of a spree in progress, there was 
little need of coaxing: dissuasion would 
have been the harder task of the two, 
and before we left him our plans were all 
laid for carrying out on the morrow. 

“ The concierge, Lucile had told us, was 
usually abed by-ten or shortly after, 
thanks to his early risings, so at about 
eleven Daroque and I were to return 
with her to the Rue Cauchois, and, trust- 
ing to darkness and stockinged feet, 
creep upstairs in her wake. Quincy to 
be on the doorstep at the stroke of one, 
and to announce his readiness and a clear 
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street by a quiet rap. Upon our respond- 
ing in the same way from within, he to 
ring the bell, and the concierge opening 
in the usual manner—by pulling the 
communication cord at his bedside—we 
should trust to slipping out of sight and 
hearing before any alarm could be taken. 
Once clear of the street, we reckoned on 
luck in dodging the police, and successful 
in that, ten minutes would see our lug- 
gage safely landed for temporary storing 
at my atelier. 

“ Being my first experience of the kind, 
and in face of the several chances against 
us, I should possibly have prefigured a 
fiasco but for Daroque’s easy confidence, 
which would have infected Despair itself. 
As for Lucile—a square meal with us 
here at the Vache next evening worked 
a miracle in her. After her term of 
abstinence, soup, fish, a vagoht, with a 
glass of Medoc and cigarette to follow, 
gave her former fears the complexion of 
the merest chimeras, and they vanished 
into thin air as finally as the dainty 
smoke-wreaths @rom between her lips. 
There was little further need of Quincy’s 
rallyings to keep her in heart. As we 
discussed the situation together, her eyes 
glanced and sparkled with the zest and 
spirit of gay adventure. 

“We whiled away the remaining hour 
or so at the Moulin, and then, comparing 
watches to ensure accuracy, and with a 
parting hint to Quincy on the virtues of 
punctuality, we left him. Arrived at the 
Rue Cauchois, a moment’s listening and 
a glance through the keyhole proved we 
had timed it well, and, slipping off our 
boots, Daroque and I prepared to follow 
close at her heels as Lucile rang. The 
door opened as if automatically; and 
closed behind us. As the custom. is, 
Lucile gave her name in passing the 
window of the concierge’s den, from which 
a dim ray fell across the darkness of the 
passage. Crouching low as we crossed 
this danger zone, our cautious steps quite 
inaudible beside Lucile’s bolder tread— 
one anxious moment and we had gained 
the shadows of the escaliey and were 
stealthily ascending. 

“Lucile’s household gods made such a 
sparse pantheon, it was soon dismantled, 
and long before the appointed hour the 
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irreducible minimum in the way of bulk 
was satisfactorily achieved—the box 
gorged to bursting-point and securely 
corded, the mattress and bedclothes serv- 
ing excellently as hold-all for such loose 
items as crockery, framed photos, and 
a signed sketch or two, cherished me- 
mentos-of old but unforgotten friendships. 
A few surplus articles of clothing that 
were left, we divided between us, Daroque 
in a flowered blouse making a ravishing 
coup d’cil that fully justified the air of 
queenly hauteur he donned withit. Five 
skirts and a couple of pairs of corsets 
caused even Lucile’s slight form to loom 
large and buxom, her irrepressible merri- 
ment giving the finishing touch to a 
bewitching transformation. For myself 
—the burst of applause that greeted my 
débat in a sky-blue bodice might easily 
have turned a steadier head. 

“Resuming our commonplace mas- 
culinity with our coats, there was still 
time for a pipe of capoval and a last sur- 
vey of our preparations. Reduced to its 
present dimensions, the huddle awaiting 
transport in the centre of the floor was by 
no means extensive.. Indeed, the task 
confronting us might have seemed a 
particularly simple one of its kind but for 
those disquieting features—the table and 
chair—the angles and unwieldiness of 
which defied even Daroque’s genius to 
conceal or minimise. Lucile’s fears 
threatened to return afresh at the thought 
of these obstacles in our way to success, 
and she urged their being abandoned. 
In broken and rickety condition, they 
could easily be replaced by sound sub- 
stitutes at a cost of a franc or two, con- 
sidering which, it certainly seemed 
madness to imperil our whole venture on 
their account, and I strongly seconded 
Lucile’s motion. But Daroque was 
adamant. It was dead against his 
principles, he protested, to leave the 
value of a single sow behind him for 
“ces canailles de propriétaires.” At last, 
however, after much arguing, a com- 
promise was effected. He grudgingly 
acquiesced on one condition—that they 
remained only in the form of firewood. 

“Compliance was easy enough. Time 
had already half completed the work of 
demolition for us. And now, as it was 
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within ten minutes of the fateful hour, 
cautiously we opened the door and 
listened. The silence was unbroken. 
Once more in stockinged feet, and noise- 
less as a cat, Daroque began his wary 
descent, going first as scout and carrying 
the carefully poised box on his shoulder. 
We watched him as he disappeared into 
the darkness, listening with dread for the 
slight concussions inevitable at the more 
awkward angles. An interval of keen 
suspense, and he emerged from the 
shadows, his burden safely deposited at 
the door below. ‘ Courage, mes vieux,’ 
he whispered.- ‘C'est magnifique! I/ 
dort bieu—comme un cochon!’ 

“‘My turn came now, the mattress with 
its contents falling to me as the stronger 
ofthetwo. Balancing the huge, unwieldy 
bundle as securely as possible, I led the 
way, the others following close behind, 
Daroque with a smaller bundle that 
remained, Lucile, after a farewell took at 
the dismantled chamber, following with 
the footgear of the party. It was a close, 
airless night, and between the weight on 
my shoulder and the still weightier onus 


of risk and responsibility for the whole 
undertaking on my mind, the perspiration 


poured off me. Every soft brushing of 
the mattress against the walls seemed, in 
that tense state of nerve and muscle, loud 
enough to rouse the very dead. The last 
turn in the escalier was just reached, when 
the swift-following Fate I dreaded all but 
clutched us. A false calculation in the 
number of stairs gave me a severe jolt; 
the mattress overbalanced, eluded my 
frantic grasp, and trundled obesely and 
with blood-curdling deliberation to the 
foot of the flight, and a yard or so on into 
the passage beyond. I was aghast, and 
the intensity of his hissed execration 
testified eloquently to Daroque’s sensa- 
tions. Lucile was invisible to me, but I 
could gauge pretty accurately how she 
was feeling. Apprehension petrified us, 
and, motionless, we awaited the sequel. 
The heavy breathing of the concierge, 
close by, was interrupted—then ceased. 
A deep gasp or two, the creaking of a 
bedstead, and then—oh, joy !—once more 
the music of those measured and long 
respirings. 


“We drew breath again, fervently 
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thankful for the mutfled character of the 
fall due to the soft thickness of the mat- 
tress, and bestowing a still more fervent 
blessing on the thoroughness of the roping, 
for had so much as a single cup escaped, 
its crash must have meant for us—and 
worst of all, for Lucile—the crash of 
doom. 

“ Our escape was a happy augury. The 
last step successful, and we were free! 
Once more, with fierce affection, I grap- 
pled my charge to me, and gave the 
whispered word of readiness. A few 
strides and we stood crowded together in 
the darkness of the doorway. Putting on 
our boots noiselessly, we waited (Daroque 
with his ear pressed closely against the 
door) for the neighbouring clocks to give 
the hour. As it struck we strained our 
ears for Quincy’s signal. But Fate 
(jealous jade!) meant more of her cat- 
and-mouse play with us yet. Instead of 
the eagerly-awaited rapping, came the 
sound of an approaching heavy and 
deliberate tread. Two men—talking 
together— probably agents de police. 
(They are sprinkled pretty thickly about 
this quarter, and on night duty hunt in 
couples, supplementing their stage swords 
with serviceable revolvers. You see, a 
reputation aschoicely ambiguous as Mont- 
martre’s needs pretty careful guarding.) 

“We suffered the tortures of Dante’s 
lowest inferno waiting for them to turn 
the corner, and dividing our strained 
attention between the concierge and the 
echoes of their departing footsteps. But 
at last the street was silent again, except 
for the poignant wailing of some feline 
Werther telling his sorrows to the stars. 
Any shade of base distrust of Quincy’s 
reliability was dispelled by the quiet 
rapping that, the next instant, fell sweetly 
onourears. Promptly and softly Daroque 
responded, his signal being followed 
immediately by a loud peal on the bell. 

‘** The plan was worthy the master-mind 
that had conceived it. It worked per- 
fectly. The door flew open, and gripping 
our charges firmly, before the clamour of 
the bell had ceased we were out in the 
street, the mattress was passed to Quincy, 
I seized the box from Daroque and swung 
it upon my shoulder, leaving him to assist 
Lucile, and slipping swiftly away, we had 
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turned the corner actually and metaphori- 
cally, while a bewildered concierge was, 
doubtless, still rallying his slow senses. 

“Down the Rue Lepic we scudded, 
giving the few dim lamps as wide a 
berth as possible and keeping a smart 
look-out ahead, for it was too soon to 
crow while a chance remained of blun- 
dering into the arms of inquisitive agents 
de police. A removal in the small hours 
might be difficult to explain as a harm- 
less idiosyncrasy, while the véle of the 
injured innocent might have failed us 
equally. And with all our caution we 
came within a hair’s-breadth of disaster 
as we were turning into the Boulevard 
de Clichy. Once again it was Daroque, 
the tactician, that saved us. Unimpeded 
by his smaller bundle, he was now 
skirmishing a. little ahead to give 
warning of danger. Suddenly, in the 
act of turning the corner, he drew back, 
and motioned us wildly towards a 
low archway. ‘Les agents !—Vite!’ was 
his hurried but ample explanation. We 
squeezed into the blackness of the 
farthest shadows just as they entered the 
street and swung by almost within arm’s 
length of us. 

‘But that was the end of our troubles ; 
and, as we dumped down our loads in 
safety on the floor of the atelier, it’s hard 
to say in which the sense of relief was 
greatest, my mind or my _ muscles. 
Devoutly thankful was I, I know, that 
Quincy’s bundle hadn’t fallen to my 
share. ™" 

“ Hello, Wynne, what’s that about me ?” 
The genial, loose-limbed young giant, 
approaching unobserved, had caught his 
name. He stood, smiling down upon us, 
his lightly-poised head towering, Jove- 
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like, towards the smoky firmament that 
hovered and eddied about the low ceiling. 
“Your friend a nouveau come to drink art 
at the one and only fountain-head ?”’ 

Icorroborated, admitting the claim for 
Paris, Wynne following with an explana- 
tion. 

“T’ve just been telling him of that affair 
of Lucile’s, when you played chief pantech- 
nicon. By the way, we met her as we 
came along this evening. Seems to like 
her new quarters, and says she’s ‘sitting’ 
this week at Colarossi’s. On the whole, 
things looking up a little.” 

“Guess I'll be having to ‘shoot the 
moon’ on my own account,” laughed 
Quincy, “unless the luck turns pretty 
sharp. The landlord's been nosing about 
lately. Went the round of the dealers to- 
day without doing a solitary dime’s worth 
of business, and if I don’t score a sale 
with some of my masterpieces.in the next 
day or two, it'll be ‘up sticks’ with 
Pete, and then, maybe you'll lend a hand 
again, eh?” 

Wynne signified entire willingness to 
oblige, when the word was passed him. 

The groups at the tables were thinning 
as we quitted the café together. Below, 
in the Place, the Moulin Rouge flared— 
blood-red, Mephistophelean—upon the 
night, the very mire where it caught the 
glow of the whirling brightness seeming 
transmuted to crimson glory; even as, 
touched by the radiance of superb, 
indomitable Youth, the squalid expedients 
of want and poverty may appear as 
glamour and romance. 

It is the sad acumen of Age that pierces 
the illusion, that perceives the cheat—the 
tadiant mire. “ Si jeunesse savail,” it 
murmurs ;—but ah! “ S7 viezllesse 2 
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9” TMS passing strange that one of the 
7 most attractive parts of the 
kingdom should be so compara- 

tively little known. 

Misguided people join the merry throng 
at Margate, or at Ramsgate ; and they pass 
the summer days, dressed (like Sally’s 
young man) all in their best, peacocking 
up and down the lawns at Brighton. 
Many submit to the appalling discomfort 
of the French X Y Z railway system, 
that they may reach the Italian Riviera 
—via Monte Carlo; while others spend a 
couple of days in an unspeakably jolt- 
ing and overcrowded compartment, to, 
eventually, gaze upon a monotonous 
expanse of snow-covered mountains. 
Presumably these misguided people have 
never heard of Wales—a country which 
offers some of the finest mountain scenery 
in this island of ours, and in which 
enterprising holiday-makers can secure 
as great a change from their accustomed 
insular surroundings as though they had 
undertaken a journey to the Hebrides— 
or even farther north. Indeed, beyond 


associating the Principality with “The 
Welsh Harp” (which, it will be remem- 
bered, is “’Endon wye”) and “ Welsh 
rare-bit,” a large number of untravelled 
Londoners scarcely deign to give a 
thought to its existence. 
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the 
courtesies of life will find the Welsh a 


Those who observe ordinary 
most agreeable people. Their modest 
demeanour and a certain primitive coy- 
ness, coupled with a natural difficulty in 
understanding questions put to them in a 
language which is not their mother 
tongue, at first may give a wrong impres- 
sion. But the tactful traveller who takes 
the trouble to study these agreeable 
people, will find the cottagers even more 
obliging than the crafty person in whom 
good nature is prompted by expected pence. 
Engaging, too, is their pretty, soft, Celtic 
pronunciation of English—a lingo which, 
by the way, is totally unknown to those 
who dwell far from the track of any but 
the adventurous tourist. Even in Bar- 
mouth and Colwyn Bay, Pwllheli, and 
other haunts of the foreigner, one hears 
almost as much Welsh as English spoken. 
Agreeable though the language sounds, 
it conveys little to the seeker after know- 
ledge. You ask the loquacious husband- 
man: “ Where can I get a drink?” He 
replies: “ Cymerwceh y troiad cyntaf ar y 
llaw dde ac hifyd ar yr aswy, a chwia 
welwch dafarn o‘y enw Spotted Cow.” 
Thus does one find a foreign language 
habitually spoken within two hundred 
miles of Bow Bells. And the grey, granite- 
built, slate-roofed cottages are as quaint 
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as the vernacular, while the low ceilinged 
rooms are made most alluring by means of 
“Welsh dressers,” copper kettles, long- 
handled brass saucepans, warming pans, 
lustred china, old English ale glasses, and 
many another treasure dear to the heart of 
the ardentcollector. Sucha kitchen is to be 
found at Llwyngriffri, a little farmhouse 
near Dyffryn, where the jaded toiler may 
enjoy absolute quiet and the healthiest 
mountain air imaginable. It may be 
added that the countryman is delightfully 
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primitive in his accomplishments. Some- 
times he cannot read; and he admits to 
being shaky in his geography. A Vien- 
nese lady informed the local grocer of a 
village near Barmouth that she came 
from Austria. “Then, indeed, you will 
be English,” hazarded the man of bacon 
and biscuits ; “ My brother, he be a sheep 
farmer in those parts, and he goes to a 
place called Melbourne.” 


A ConvENIENT CENTRE. 
The most beautiful scenery in North 
Western Wales is within hail of Bar- 
mouth, where, by the way, a_ very 


modest sum will pay for the hire of a 
carriage or motor car for the day. Here 
the expectant visitor may walk for miles 
along the sands, inhaling the delicious 
ozone-laden breezes of Cardigan Bay. 
The bathing place is but a “hop, step, 
and jump” from Marine Mansion—an 
establishment at which the writer enjoyed 
“good, plain, cooking,” and where the 
kindly host and hostess, and their family, 
are indefatigable in studying the needs 
of the guests. The view of mountain 
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and sea is as unique as it is beautiful, and 
it is possible to wear one’s old clothes! 
Beautiful districts in South Wales can be 
reached from Aberystwyth ; and Dolgelly 
and other centres will be found exceed- 
ingly convenient places from which to 
visit various interesting points in the 
neighbourhood. Those who are plump 
can get rid of their superfluous flesh by 
ascending Snowdon and Cader Idris ; and 
fishermen declare that the Welsh streams 
afford first-rate sport. But the chief 
charm of Wales lies in its simplicity and 
in the possibilities it offers to those who 
appreciate Nature at her best. 
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RHEIDOL VALLEY AND WHITE STAG, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Some “‘SHow ” PLacEs. 


“Show” places are not always an 
unmixed blessing. But it must be 
admitted that in Wales the showiest have 
much to recommendthem. Aberystwyth 
(which is somewhat snobbishly named 
‘the Biarritz of Great Britain”) and 
Colwyn Bay are infinitely more pleasing 
than, say, Eastbourne; and Llandudno 
has charms which often are wanting in 
popular English seaside resorts. Then 
there are a number of small coast and 
other places, all of which are worth 
attention. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Gwbert-on-Sea—where satis- 
factory bathing is to be obtained. 
Perched on the brown cliffs which 
dominate the dancing waves, the little 
village has, up till now, almost remained 
undiscovered. Deliciously quiet, too, are 
New Quay, Llanrhystyd, and Aberayron, 
seaside townlets which provide the 
pleasure-seekers with boating and fishing 
galore. No less agreeable is the hinter- 
land, as some travelled wag has described 
the verdant Welsh valleys and mountains. 
Thus, Bettws-y-Coed attracts poets—both 
major and minor—and artists from all 
parts of the sister country; Dolgelly is 
famous for its market day; Conway 
inspired Wordsworth to write “ We are 


s 


seven”;. ro- 
mantic Llan- 
beris, situated 
on the shores 
of the Llyn 
Padarn, at the 
foot of Snow- 
don, is set 
amidst the 
boldest scenery 
of North 
Wales, and 
Lake Vrynwy, 
ten miles from 
Llanfyllin sta- 
tion, is reached 
by means of a 
particularly 
delightful 
drive across 
the hills. On 
arriving at 
Welshpool, it 
is well worth breaking the journey, for 
Powis Castle—with its gorgeous view of 
Cader Idris and Plynlimon, await the 
traveller, while the expedition (by the 
little toy railway) to Llanfair Czreinon, 
enables one to see the loveliest spots in 
Mid-Wales. For the greater part of nine 
miles all is enchantment. 
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WALES AND ITs RELaTION TO Music. 


This subject has already been exploited 
by every musical scribe in the kingdom. 
Even “the man that hath no music in him- 
self” is familiar with the “ March of the 
Men of Harlech” ; every musician knows 
of the local Volkslieder ; and those whose 
stock of general information is derived 
from a study of the newspapers are familiar 
with the Eisteddfod. But the otherwise 
well-informed reader may not be aware 
that the finest voices in Great Britain are 
to be heard in Wales. Mr. Edward 
Davies, the Carl Rosa tenor, is a Welsh- 
man, and several of the prime donne who 
adorn the English operatic stage hail from 
Cambria, the voices of the contralti being 
of particularly fine quality. 4 also may 
be mentioned that the Welsh watering 
places seldom harbour the more aggres- 
sive of Pierrot performers, and that 
the abandoned persons who manipulate 
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PRINCELY WALES. 


barrel organs are not encouraged to intrude 
upon the peaceful countryside. Lately, 
however, several southern towns have 
been visited by an itinerant Italian, who 
resignedly turned the handle of a wheezy 
hurdy-gurdy. But it must be confessed 
that the antiquated instrument gave little 
cause for complaint—indeed, it was 
quite interesting to renew a half-forgotten 
acquaintance with the time honoured 
ditty, “Said Mr. John Blunt to Mrs. John 
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Farr DEALING. 


As a race, the Welsh are singularly fair 
in their dealings with the imnocent 
stranger. Two instances in support of 
this satisfactory state of things may be 
given. Before leaving Barmouth for a 
distant farm the writer hied him to a 
newsagent, intending to order a daily 
paper to be forwarded to him in the wilds. 
With a sympathetic smile the shopkeeper 
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ABERYSTWYTH FROM CONSTITUTIONAL HILL. 


Blunt,” and other classics of a former 
generation. 


Tue Country’s LATEST PATRON SAINT. 


Though St. David still occupies a 
corner in the hearts of the populace, it is 
not improbable that he will be ousted by 
Mr. Lloyd-George. For the portrait of 
the member for Carnarvonshire Burghs is 
to be seen upon picture postcards in half 
the shops in the country ; it occupies the 
place of honour in the peasant’s cottage, 
and it inspires local orators in the pre- 
paration of their speeches. Such, indeed, 
is Fame. 


observed :—“ But you will get it quicker 
if you buy it in the village near the farm. 
I know they sell it there.” Equally 
scrupulous was the outside porter—an 
honest fellow who spoke English with 
the clear enunciation for which his race 
is famous. Upon being given a shilling 
for conveying a cartload of pens, ink, and 
manuscript paper to the station, he 
handed over a fist full of change, mostly 
half-pennies, with the remark :—‘‘ It — 
is — only —threepence. Yes — indeed.” 
Da eawn Cymru ! 


““WueEreE Every Prospect PLEASEs.” 


Briefly, “every prospect pleases,” 





PRINCELY WALES. 


especially at Barmouth. Even if it is a 
wet day one may satisfactorily employ the 
time in admiring the mist effects upon 
the hills, and in noting the ever-chang- 
ing tints in the sea. . . . And the 
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blasé Philistine, who finds no solace in 
gazing upon the beauties of Nature, can 
retire: to the most comfortable chair in 


the boarding house—and read The English 
Illustrated ! 
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ABERDOVEY FROM THE RIVER. 


SUNSET. 


By E. A. BAGNOLD. 


WOULD mount up in paling, flushed abysses, 
And dreaming, float upon slow-beating wings ; 
Thus, losing memory in sunset blisses, 

Would flee the infinite wheel of earthly things. 


Oh! to dwell high among the starry places, 
To leave ambitions, passions, and regret, 
And, drifting in Eternities and spaces, 

To carelessly remember or forget ! 









He is reading his paper, smoking 
distractedly. 

She, her eyes on the china on the walls, 
is absorbed in reverie. 

He (suddenly). What fools! 

She (surprised). Who? 


He. The jury. 
She. What was the case? 
He. They have let off a woman who 


stabbed her lover to death. 

She. Perhaps he deserved it. 

He (dropping his paper), Oh, don’t 
joke about it. These acquittals are dis- 
graceful. The real, the only logical law 
is the lex talionis. An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. 

She. And what if a man takes a kiss 
from a girl by force ? 


He. Oh, you can never talk reason- 
ably. 
She. And why did the lady spit the 


gentleman ? 

He. Because he wanted to leave her. 
As if he was not already unhappy enough 
in loving her no longer. 

She. Unhappy not to love her any 
longer! What do you mean? 

He. ‘Haven't you ever considered the 
subject? One meets one day someone 
by chance who seems to have been 
created for one, for one’s happiness, the 
sister soul that one has sought, the 
dreamed-of ideal. One tells oneself that 
one has not lived till that moment, that 
one has never loved before. One forgets 
that one is a modern, unromantic,, now- 
aday man; one thinks of Romeo and 
moonlight nights; one has the fever; 
one writes poetry; one loses one’s 
appetite; one becomes an idiot. It is 
lovely ! 

She (dreamily). 


True ! 





LOGIC. 


(From the French.) 


He. One day, one makes up one’s 
mind to approach one’s idol, one speaks 
to her; one is eloquent, or ridiculous, it 
doesn’t matter which. “She” is moved. 
She comes down to you. She confesses 
that she thought of you while you were 
thinking of her; that she was waiting 
for you as the Sleeping Beauty waited 
for the Prince, and that for a long time 
she had been wauting you to say the 
little sentence you had delayed so 
timidly . . . It is heaven! 

She (taking his hand). Darling ! 

He (clasping her little fingers) Yes, 
heaven. From that moment one seems 
to have leased a flat, furnished with joy, 
in the lover’s paradise. Each day there 
are new and charming discoveries; one 
is no longer the same, one is moved by 
a crowd of nothings, happy at a word, 
drunk with a look, mad at the touch of 
a hand. Oh, how delightful to be in 
love ! 

She (her eyes full of tears). Oh, yes. 

Hé (letting go of her hand). Only... 
at the end of a year, or six months, or 
eight days, one begins to be tired. One 
sees that the goddess is a woman, that 
she makes mistakes in spélling, that she 
has corns. One gets to know her too 
well. Her little ways that delighted you, 
her habits that pleased you—you know 
them toothoroughly. Her looks in hours 
of tenderness, her words, her caresses, her 
laugh, all, all of it, you know too well. 
Each of the pretty things that you waited 
for which were such joy before, you 


await with terror now, and when she 
comes you grind your teeth, you want to 
take up your hat and bolt; you grow 
rough, bad tempered, rude! 

How true! 


She. 


How true! 
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He. Yes, isn’t it? And then the tor- 
ture begins, the cruellest that there is, the 
torture of not being able to love. Finished, 
the great happiness that used to come 
from a wordoralook! Finished, ecstasy 
and joy. In vain you flog your heart to 
awaken it; it only beats to keep your 
circulation from stopping. You say “I 
love you,” but the little beast is dead. 

She. You are talking like a prophet. 

He. Then, when one sees that it is all 
over, that one can love no longer, isn’t 
one punished enough? Has the woman 
the right to scold one? To blame a 
person because they don’t love you is like 
beating a deaf person because they can’t 
hear. 

She. It is true. So if you stopped 
being in love with me, you would tell 
meso, would you? Ah, well, I should not 
keep you by force. 

He. It would hurt you, but you would 
understand ? 

She. Quite. And we should be just 
as good friends. 

He. Good girl! (Takes up his paper 
again.) 

Il. 

She (after some time). Well, I am so 
pleased to know that you think like 
that ! 

He (surprised). Why? 

She (her eyes on the carpet). Because— 
because—you see—for some time it has 
seemed to me—— 


He (in a choking voice). What? 

She. That it isn’t the same as it used 
to be. 

He. How? What have I done? 

She. Nothing. You are always 
sweet.—It is I, probably, who am chang- 
ing—but 

He (angry). You want to leave me? 

She. You see—I hesitated—but now 
that I know what you think about such 
things 

He. You have got someone else ! 

She (blushing). No, of course not. 

He (pretending indifference). Come! 
you can tell me. 

She. Well, your friend D’Arcy—is 
rather nice ! 

He (getting up suddenly and seizing her 
by her wrists). Oh, you wretch, you— 
you want to leave me,do you? Say it! Say 
it! Youdon’t love meany longer! You 
have done with me have you, you—you 
—oh ! 

She (out of breath). Coward! coward! 
No, I don’t love you any longer! you 
disgust me. I hate you! 

He (seizing heragain). Silence! Dare 
to say that again! 

She (struggling). 
love you! 

He. You don’t! (he holds her for a 
moment, haggard, his eyes almost starting 
out of his head, then bangs out of the room 
saying, “Oh, in another minute I shall 
kill you if I don't go!” 








No,no,no! I don’t 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


mould that covered the yard; one 
querulous and complaining, and the other 
“| DON’T care if theydohear! It’san _ timidly expostulating. 


FUN IN THE YARD. 


infernal shame! I won't be quiet!” “I won't be quiet! I tell you it’s an 
It was the witching hour of midnight, infernal shame! Besides, you don't know 4 
the air was heavy and how mean Brown can be. + 


Look here! Brown and I 
have been here some time 
now, and being such near 
which I was passing. neighbours we have always 4 

I had been spending the been very good friends. - 
evening with a friend, and we Until a little time ago, we 2 
was making my way home even planned all our amuse- + 
after an unusually good ments together. . They 
dinner. The loneliest part weren’t many — this is a 
of the road was the path precious dull yard—but as 4g 
through the village church- Brown and I were always 


thunderous, the great black 
clouds hung like a pall 
over the graveyard through 


See 


yard. fond of a little gardening 
4 I am not naturally super- we spent most of our time os 
; stitious, but I must confess shoving up the trees and 
it made my heart try to things people planted over y 
find the weakest part of us. : 
my waistcoat to hear voices “Well, Brown’s mighty 


q coming from the graves 
directly beneath my feet. 


proud of that yew tree of 
his. Mine’s better, but he 
For a moment the fate of ws ° Says not, and that’s how it 
this tale hung by a thread. 7 ‘all came about. 

Then champagne and “One day we had a 


oa Wnat a piece of work is man ! 
natural curiosity won the = 44, hie in reason! how ‘regular fight over those 





t day, and I remained, listen- _ infinite in faculties! inform _ trees. 
! ing eagerly, fearfully, to | and moving, how express “ However, after trying 
the continuation of the and admirable! in action that for a week or two, we — 
‘ above conversation. how like anangel! inappre- found it didn’t pay. 3 
Tk vaices’ come t hension, how like a god! “ Hush ! there’s a drunk a 
> ae SEO the beauty of the world! = ; 
me in a queer, muffled way, the paragon of animals— Chap listening overhead. 
through the rank grass and _— Shakespeare, Where’s my ghost? [I'll 
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BILLY’S SUGGESTION. 


‘“Wuat! Billy won't do what ’is old 
gran’feyther tells him! What’ll Billy do 
when ’ee’s growed up and ’is little gran’son 
won't do what ‘ee’s told?” 


“Why, buy’im sweets and treat ’im with 
kindness, till ’im’s ashamed of ’imself !”’ 


set my,ghost on him! Newspaper 
man, is he? Oh! then let him 
listen ; I'll pay Brown out. 

“Well, the idea came to us to 
decide the question of those trees, 
once and for all, by seeing which 
of us could shove his highest in three 
months. So we held a committee 
meeting and started fair. 

“The way, those trees grew was a 
thing to be seen. Ha! ha! people 
came from miles round to see those 
trees grow. 

“For the first month it was a 
pretty near thing ; sometimes one got 
ahead ; sometimes the other. Then 
I put on a bit of a spurt and pushed 
my tree up nearly afoot higher than 
Brown's. 

“As there was only another 
month I knew I was pretty safe, so 
I settled down to take things easy. 

“As I hadn’t heard anything of 
Brown for a long time I supposed he 


had given it up in disgust, and 
was sulking again. At last the 
morning of the eventful day 
dawned. I awoke, and _ looked 
carelessly,” scornfully at Brown's 
tree. _ 

“It was two feet higher than 
mine! -I could hardly believe my 
eye-holes! I knew I had been 
fooled! but how I couldn't tell. 
I could only grin and bear it, and 
get ready to quit the happy home 
I had decayed in for nearly five 
long years. 

“ That evening, as I was packing 
up my pieces, there suddenly rose 
a tremendous clamour from all 
parts of the yard, shrieking, groan- 
ing, struggling; mever was such 
a commotion known within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
What could it all be about? An 
enquiry was held. Phew! it was 
awful; nothing but accounts of 
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Otp Lapy (/og.) ; ‘‘ What are those idiotic people 


making all that fuss about?” 
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A KEEN SPORTSMAN. 


Giv’ us a worm, Bill! 


JAMEs: 


I've only got this one on my ‘ook. 


’Ow can I, Jim? 
Well, you might giv’ us ‘arf on ‘im! 


WILLIAM : 
JAMEs: 
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Beccar: ‘I ain't had a bite all day, Capting.” 
ANGLER (without looking round): ‘* Wrong bait, 
perhaps, try one of these worms.” 


losses and thefts. Everyone had lost 
something ; an arm or a leg; but there 
was no clue to the thief. 

“Then a thought, weird, awful, over- 
powering in its intensity, came to us? 
Where was Brown? 

“With one accord we rushed to his 
grave. 

“What a sight met our gaze! There, 
surrounded by fragments of every body 
in the grave yard, and hugging himself 
with joy, sat that mean cuss of a Brown! 
Night after night of those weary months 
he had wended his way from grave to 
grave while we slept, stealing an arm here, 
a leg there. 

“But I spare you the rest. No allow- 
ance had been made for anything of the 
kind, the committee gave it against me, 
and to-night I must leave my snug berth, 
and pad out into the weary world, a 
homeless corpse. 

“ But lask youthis—calmly and reason- 
ably—was it a fair deal?” 
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THOROUGH BENIGNITY. 


CoNsIDERABLE amusement was once 
caused by a slip of Emperor Nicholas’ 
pen in accepting the offers of several 
companies of Siberian militia, who had 
volunteered for service at the front. 

The petition read : “ We humbly lay 
at your majesty’s feet our desire to 
be permitted to fight and die for the 
fatherland.” 

The emperor, in accepting, wrote on 
the margin of the petition in his own 
hand : “I thank you sincerely, and hope 
your wishes may be fully realised.” 
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UNSOUGHT FOR. 


An incorrigible office-seeker died a 
few days ago, and his friends asked a 
well-known journalist for an epitaph 
for his tombstone. The journalist sug- 
gested the following : 


HERE LIES JOHN JONES 
IN THE ONLY PLACE FOR WHICH HE 
NEVER APPLIED. 


Fen 
oe 
‘* Tnat tie is a great success, old boy.” 


“Yes, dear old chap, it plays the very deuce 
with the girls." 





